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IN THE POULTRY YARD 








? 


HEN WITH 1,000 EGGS TO HER 
: . CREDIT. 





Long Life and Vitality As Desirable 
As Big Yearly Records—How to 
Feed Baby Chicks and Growing 

Stock for Best Results 
and Early Maturity. 





(Leghorns break all previous records) 
Hens which lay 1,000 eggs in a life- 
time are quite rare. Some hens live 
to be 15 to 20 years old, but very few 
of them lay many: eggs after the third 
year. We have a Waite Plymouth 
Rock hen at this Experiment Station 
which will soon be approaching the 
1,000 egg mark if she continues to 
lay. She is still in good health, and 
after moulting began to lay again in 
January. She laid 10 eggs in January, 
2 in February, and 11 in March, and 
is in her seventh year. Several years 
ago we had another White Plymouth 
Rock hen which won from two to 
‘four blue ribbons in good shows eacli 
year from a pullet until she was 
eight years old, and also made a good 
ege record each year. She laid an 
egg the day before her death when 
in her eighth year. Dr. Sanborn of 
Massachusetts just reports a Buff 
Wyandotte hen which laid 1,002 eggs 
im seven years. I would much rather 
have hens like these in my flock and 
much rather breed from hens like 
these than to have a flock of hens 
whose race was soon run, which are 
like a flash in the pan, and which make 
a good record for a few months or 
for a year and then because of lack 
of vitality, are unable to stand the 
strain of heavy production, break 
down, and die, or become useless and 
practically non-productive. 








liver her 15 or 20 years’ supply in two 
or three years, as a rule. 

The question of the young chick 
and growing stock is now uppermost 
in our minds. If you have not already 
hatched all you need, then get busy. 
May and June hatched chicks often 
develop into the best show birds, and 
often make good layers. 

Feeding Young Chicks. 

We sprinkle a little clover. chaff, 
shredded alfalfa, fine cut straw, or 
clean litter, free from must and mold, 
over the floor of the brooder or hov- 
er before the chicks are placed in it. 
We provide a small fountain of sour 
milk or buttermilk for at least the 
first half of the day, and water may 
be provided for the last half. If you 





cannot get the milk, then see that 


through eating. Clean, coarse sand 
or fine grit is given about the time 
the first feed is given, and no grit is 
given before. After the chicks are 
four days old and you have been feed- 
ing them rolled oats and bran for a 
day or two, we begin to add a little 
commercial chick feed to the above 
mixture, and ‘gradually increase this 
until the rolled oats and bran are 
eliminated from the first or grain 
feed. The rolled oats and bran are 
fed morning, noon and night, and a 
good grade of commercial chick feed 
is thrown into the litter between 
meals. This compels the little fellows 
to exercise, and they soon begin to 
scratch as vigorously as if they had 
been at it for many weeks. 
almost see them grow and develop, 
and become active and husky. At the 





age of four or five days begin to feed 
a dry mash made as follows: 
Two parts wheat bran, one part 


corn meal, one part shorts, one-half | 


part rolled oats or oatmeal. 


To every 100 pounds of the above record, 


mixture we add a handful of fine 
charcoal, a handful of bone meal, and 
a half pound of fine table salt, mixtug 
it in thoroughly. 








The day a chick leaves the shel! it | 
is endowed with all the yolks, or ova, | 


or eggs that it can ever lay, and sev- 
eral thousand more. Nearly every 
chicks’ body possesses several thou- 
sand of these tiny yolks and it is pos- 
sible to count as many as several 
thousand in practically every pullet. 
No amount of feeding, no system of 
housing, no method of care and man- 
agement, however good it may be, 
will add one more yolk to the number 
already provided by nature. The 
method of breeding, feeding, housing, 
and care, determines largely the num- 
ber of tiny yolks which any hen will 
be able to ripen or develop into full- 
sized yolks and manufacture into the 
finished product. 

Breeding has more influence over 
this than any other one thing, and 
don’t ever get this idea that you feed 
a hen to feed yolks and eggs into her 
body. You feed her for the purpose 
of enabling her to develop the yolks 
which nature and breeding have al- 
ready provided and made possible. 

Man has taken the jungle fowl, 
which only laid a few eggs per year, 
but was of longer life than our do- 
mestic fowl of today, and he has bred 
and improved the wild fowl until we 
mow have hens laying 300 eggs in a 
year and 1,000 eggs in a life-time ot 
only a few years. Nature never in- 
tended that any hen lay 200 or 300 
eggs in a year, and then by increas- 


ing production, to many times what- 


the wild fowl laid annually, man has 
shortened the life and in most cases, 
has decreased the vitality from that 
of the original fowl. Modern methods 


have not only increased the produc- 
tion of a life-time, but we are also 
forcing the over-worked hen to de- 





pure water is always before them. We 
prefer sour milk to the use of sweet 
milk for the reason that much of the 
bacteria which we find in the intes- 
tinal tract cannot grow and develop 
in sour milk or buttermilk, but sweet 
milk hasn’t this same effect. The acid 
of milk aids digestion, kills bacteria 
and has an appetizing effect. The 
chicks are not fed for 48 hours or 
more after they are hatched. Don’t 
feed too soon. Give the chicks time 
to assimilate the yolk of the egg 
which centains enough food to last 
them several days. 

Begin by feeding a mixture of two- 
thirds rolled oats and one-third wheat 
bran mixed with a small amount of 
charcoal. Oatmeal is the finest food 
known to give young animals. This 
is fed on a clean board or paper four 
or five times a day and only a small 
quantity fed at a time. We remove 
the feeding board after the chicks are 

















FORAGING. 


about six 
chick feed 
gradually 
wheat and 


When the chicks are 
weeks old their ration of 
and rolled oats can be 
changed to cracked corn, 
kafir corn. Continue the dry mash. 
Look out for lice and mites. Keep 
the chicks dry. Sour milk used for 
the start will check white diarrhoea. 
Get the chicks into colony houses and 
on free range and fresh ground as 
soon as possible. Feed them from 
hoppers. 
do better as a rule. The average 
amateur doesn’t know as much about 
feeding as the chicks themselves, Let 
the grain food for the growing stock 
be composed principally of equal 
parts of cracked corn and wheat fed 
in hoppers. Feed the dry mash in 
the same way. Give a moistened 
mash to the growing stock once each 
day. We have had a number of cock- 
erels fed in this way that developed 








so rapidly that they were crowing 





They will grow faster and, 


—$<$<———> 
vigorously when seven weeks old, 

The hens in the contest laig 
eggs in March, or an average of ; 
ly 20 eggs per hen. This makes a 
grand total of 49,369 eggs for the past 
four months, or an average of 474 
eggs per hen for that time for at oa 
good, bad and _ indifferent. 
of S. C. White Leghorns thea ine 
land again broke the re 
March or any single month’s r 
for the past three contests. They jig 
257 eggs in March or an ay ot 
nearly 26 eggs per hen in 9] 
which was the highest recorg ever 
made by a single pen ina gj 
month. The fewest eggs laid by 
hen in the pen in March was % 
eggs. They have nearly reached the 
900-egg mark in four months, 

The best individual records mage 
thus far have: been made by a 
Wyandotte pullet from Pennsyivaie 
and a Black Rhinelander pulfet jp. 
ported from Germany, each having 


|laid 99 eggs in four months. 
You can | 


The best pen records made thus far 
by representatives from the different 
countries, are as follows: 

S. C. White Leghorn made  begt 
English record, 867 eggs. 


S. C. Reds made best United States 
record, 711 eggs. 

S. C. Reds made best, , Missouri 
711 eggs. 


S. C. White Leghorns Blade best 
New Zealand record, 551 eg 

S. C. White Leghorns mage best 
Australian record, 452 eggs. 

S. C. White Leghorns made best 
Vancouver Island record, 520 eggs. 

White Wyandottes made best 0m 
tario record, 528 eggs. 

S C White Leghorns made beg 
British Columbia record, 504 eggs. 

S. C. White Leghorns made_ best 
South African record, 395 eggs. 

Seven hens in the contest haw 
never laid an egg. One hen from 
New Zealand went totally blind ina 
few weeks after she arrived here, I 
don’t mean that she lost her eyes by 
roup or anything of that kind, but 
she simply lost her sight. Perhaps 
because of the starvation and suffer- 
ing and effects of the hard trip en 
route had something to do with be 
coming totally blind. We discovered 
that her eyesight was gone and i 
seemed that she would almost starve 
before we could teach her to eat and 
drink of her own accord. We fed and 
watered her for a time. But today 
she is laying and is in perfect health 
and has now learned the way about 
her pen so that she gets along abom 


as well as a normal hen. She never 
goes on the roost, but she knows 
where to find her nest, feed and 


She is kept in a pen to her 
self. In moving about she always 
turns to the right. She is in 
parently good health, and we believe 
she will continue to lay. She is from 
pen six and her name is Helen Kellét. 
As she is now acquainted with Be 
pen we believe we can keep her wilt 
as little trouble as any other hen. 
The highest averages have De@ 
made by the following varieties: 
All Buff Orpingtons have averaged 
per hen, 62 eggs; all Buff Leghorm 
have averaged per hen, 61% eggs; all 
R. C. Reds have averaged per be 
60% eggs; all Anconas have avi 
per hen, 60 eggs; all Silver Wyat- 
dottes have averaged per hen, 55 
eggs; all S. C. Reds have av 
per ‘hen, 53 eggs; all Buff Pl 
Rocks have averaged per het, 3B 
eggs; all S. C. White Leghorns bar 
averaged per hen, 42% eggs each, 
the] average was cut down by 4 
pens being out of condition. 
variety has made a very low averag® 
Several pens laid more eggs in 
than in all’ previous three 


water. 





(Continued on Page 15) 
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poOINTS OF A GOOD MILK COW. 


The only infallible method of pick- 
fng out a bigh-class milk cow is by 
the scales and test, says Wallace’s 
farmer. There are, however, certain 
points by which a good cow may be 
known. In the first place, the udder 
should be large, well shaped and of 
good quality. Preferably, it should 
pe carried well forward under the 
pelly and high up between tye thighs, 
The teats should be of medium size 
and evenly placed. There have been, 
however, many high producing cows 
with bottle shaped udders and irregu- 
lar teats. After being milked out, the 
udder should feel flexible and soft, 
like a kid glove—not at all fleshy. 

After you see that the cow has a 
large, well snaped udder of good qual- 
ity, look for a deep, broad chest, a 
large heart girth, and a big barrel. 
These are the things which mean 
lung capacity, large blood supply, and 
ability to take care of large quanti- 
ties of food. Large nostrils, large 
eyes, and a large mouth ail indicate 
yitality and vigorous constitution. A 
cow with a large, well shaped udder 
of good capacity, together with plenty 
of chest, heart girth and barrel, will 
nearly always make a first-class 
milker. If she has these points and 
a soft, mellow hide, the chances are 
that she will produce over 6,000 Ibs. 
of milk, and probably 8,000. It is 
very difficult, however, to pick out 

















more than other breeds, The Ayr- 
shire people, for instance, are very 
particular about having a well-shaped 
udder. The Guernsey people like a 
yellow color in the hide, especially on 
the inside of the ears. The most im- 
portant things in all dairy breeds are 
a large udder of good quality, deep 
chest, large heart girth, and a big 
barrel. Other things being equal, a 
large cow would be preferred to a 
small one. In the dairy contests, the 
large cows generally have proved to 
be the more economical producers. 





THE WAY TO KILL A CALF. 





In dressing veal, the first consid- 
eration is the selection of a place 
to do the work that is clean and 
dry. This is essential in order to 
produce a careass that is clean and 
of good appearance. The best meth- 
od for our ranchmen to follow is to 
use a small rope and hang the calf 
by its hind legs. This keeps’ the 





is found in the lower part of the 
hock or just where it begins to en- 
large. Skin out the sides and -re- 
move the shank. Make an incision 
through the hock, through which the 
gambrel is to be placed while hang- 
ing the carcass. 


In preparing veal for market, very 
little of the inside of the carcass 
should be exposed, and the hide must 
not be removed from the body for it 
must be kept free from dirt of any 
kind. In removing the viscera or in- 
ternal organs, make a cut through 
the midline from the pelvic bone 
down through to the breast bone. 
Loosen the vent by cutting around 
on the side and drawing it up so 
that it will not break while taking 
out the paunch and intestines. Re- 
move ‘the paunch and intestines 
through the opening that has been 
made, being careful not to remove 
the liver, as that should always re- 
main in the carcass. With the knife, 
loosen the windpipe and gullet at the 
brisket, and then cut the diaphragm, 
which divides the abdominal and 
thoracic cavities, cutting just outside 
of the bundles of lean-muscle which 
holds this membrane in place. 


Loosen it along the spinal colunm 
and there will be little difficulty in 
drawing the heart and lungs out 
through the opening that has been 
made in the midline. With a warm, 
damp cloth remove any clots of blood 





cows with a productive capacity of 
over 8,000 pounds by anything except 
the scales. 
dairyman ought to look for, but about 
dairyman ought to loo kfor, but about 
Which there is some difference of 
Opinion. For instance, most dairy- 
men like to see tne withers sharp. 
Many like to see large, long, crooked 
and branching milk veing extending 
forward from the udder along the 
relly, although it sometimes happens 
. at some very good milk cows do not 
<Page large milk veins as rather 
ferior milkers. As a rule, however, 
Po milk veins are indicative of 
: k Capacity. Dairymen like a rata- 
r prominent open-jointed backbone 
on from flesh. This, together wita 
a bright eyes and a wide: dished 
fOrehead, indicate nervous tempera- 
Ment, the willingness to turn a large 
Portion of the food into milk. 
re are many other fancy points 
at cs dairymen look for. Some look 
© navel to see if it is fairly large, 


78t tenaciously closed, Some look’ for 


the ot mirror, or the escutcheon on 
ie Part of the thighs above the 


~ Each breed emphasizes some point 





A FANCY SHORTHORN. 


carcass clean and will also allow the 
biood to drain rapidly from the car- 
cass. Stun the calf with a hammer 
and insert the knife just in front of 
the brisket cutting to the back bone 
and making a long slit along the 
throat, being careful -not to cut too 
far back so as to reach the heart. 
After the blood has been drained and 
the calf is dead, begin to skin out the 
head, cutting over the face, back to 
the poll and down on each side of 
the neck. Next remove the head by 
cutting across the atlas joint or about 
an inch back of the ears, severing 
the muscles on both sides. It will 
not be necessary to use a saw or ax, 
as the head can easily be removed 
with a knife, says Field and Farm. 
Skin out the front shanks, cutting 
across the enlargement of the knee 
joint and breaking the straight joint, 
which can be located just where the 
knee begins to enlarge. Remove the 
skin on each side, cutting well down 
past the dew claws and remove the 
shank, This is all the skinning that 
should be done on the fore part of 
the carcass. The shank of the hind 
legs must then be removed by cut- 





ting across the straight joint; which 





TL OIE 


that may be on the inside, also wipe 
the neck and brisket. After it is thor- 
oughly cooled, take that part of the 
hide .which was removed from the 
head and fold it back over the neck. 
Tie it securely with a stout cord, 
so that it will not gather rust or be- 
come soiled while being shipped. The 
same thing should be done with the 
particles of hide that were removed 
from the shank. Fold these back 
over the legs and tie securely, Wrap 
the carcass in burlap or take a heavy 
twine and needle and sew up the 
midline so that it is closed. It is 
then ready for shipment. 


NOTES FROM AN ILLINOIS FARM, 


Editor Rural World:—God bless the 
suffragette! Not the kind that fires 
buildings, but:the kind that “fires” sa- 
loons. 

It was pretty well demonstrated. on 
last Tuesday that woman will do what 
she said she would do if given the 
ballot. 

Although the day was very cold 
and rainy, she is said to have shut 
up more than a thousand saloons in 
Illinois, 
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As our county was already “dry” 
we had no moral issue. 

Like nearly everybody we have had 
it very wet and cold. There will be 
almost. no oats sown before the 15th 
of April. 

We have nearly all our corn land 
plowed, and will be ready to plant as 
soon as it is warm enough. 

April 15—Still wet and cold. Wheat 
looking well, except on. wet land, 
where it is damaged by late freezes, 
I have nearly quit predicting, but will 
guess that there will not be a bump- 
er crop of wheat, Uncle Sam to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Pastures starting -very -slowly,. and 
feed scarce. Corn all shipped in at 
about .75 cents, and hay .will be weil 
cleaned up. 

Our alfalfa sown late last fall is en- 
tirely killed. Not a plant living. . It 
was September 12 before we had rain 
enough to sow, and I knew it was too 
late, but took the chance and lost. I 
shall sow again as soon as it is dry 
enough. AGRICOLA. 





SOME TIMELY TOPICS FOR AGRI. 
CULTURE IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 





Since the close of the regular. ex- 
tension schools, instruttors from tne 
Agricultural Extension Department of 
Ohio State University have been giv- 
ing talks upon timely agricultural and 
home economic subjects _in. high 
schools in different parts of the state, 
The women instructors have been de- 
voting two-hour periods to the sub- 
jects of “Bread-making,” because of 
the interest in the bread contests that 
are being held in many places, - and 
“Home Decoration,” since it is time 
for. the usual spring housecleaning. 
These talks are also given beforé wo- 
men’s clubs ‘in rural towns. . The 


boy’s work is conducted by H. BE. Es- 
wine. He is emphasizing the sub- 
jects of “Corn,” because of the num> 
ber of boys-interested m corn grow- 
ing, and “Beautifying Home Grounds,” 





since it is time for the planting of 
trees and shrubbery. 
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NEW KIND OF DAIRY TRAIN IN 
IOWA. 








The most recent tour over the Bur- 
fington Railroad has undoubtedly had 
a more far-reaching influence on im- 
proving dairy conditions in Iowa than 
any of the nine previous dairy trains 
operated by the State Dairymen’s As- 
sociation. The specials operated here- 
tofore made stops from one to two 
hours in length. These served the 
purpose of spreading the fundamental 
principles of dairying, but the limited 
time did not allow the detailed in- 
formation which was given at the 
meetings conducted on the speci-l 
train operated during the past winter. 

The instruction train covered the 
southern part of the state, which sec- 
tion is particularly adapted to dairy- 
ing because of its soil and climatic 
conditions. Pasturage is exceptional- 
ly good in the rolling portions, while 
the level land produces an abundance 
of roughage and grain which plays 
such an important part in economical 
milk production. Here the land needs 
crop rotation and the addition of fer- 
tility, both of which can be had with 
the proper system of dairying. 

Due to the full day programs given 
each town, the number of stops were 
limited and only those communities 
that boosted for the movement were 
given meetings. The farmers, the 
business men and the commercial 
clubs at each of the towns where 
stops were made co-operated in every 
possible way to make the meetings a 
success. 

The programs started at 10:00 and 
continued until 4:30 o’clock. Upon the 
arrival of the train lectures were im- 
mediately started at the town hall. 
The subjects of feeding, breeding, care 
of the herd, the pure bred sire, barn 
construction, silos and silage, the 
growing of alfalfa, the care of cream, 
the diseases of dairy cattle and the 
maintenance of soil fertility were all 
taken up in a practical manner. After 
each lecture questions were called for 
and the discussions which resulted 
proved especially interesting. 

At the completion of the program at 
the hall the entire audience was taken 
to the barn which had been provided 
for the local cow show. This feature 
was probably the most practical and 
helpful of the entire meeting. At each 
town the business men provided prizes 
for the best cows exhibited. This 
created considerable rivalry and 
brought out from 20 to 35 animals for 
each show. After arriving at the barn 
one of the local cows was led into the 
ring and used to demonstrate the es- 
sential characteristics of good dairy 
type. When this was completed all of 
the cows were lined up for the show. 

: They were judged according to their 
‘ @airy qualities and reasons given for 
placing them in their relative posi- 
tions. The prizes were then awarded. 

From the cow show the scene of ac- 
tivity was transferred to the exhibit 
cars. The large baggage car was 
equipped as a model dairy barn and 
the modern stanchions and stalls were 
occupied by representatives of the 
leading dairy breeds. The exhibit of 
dairy appliances, model silos, barns, 

’ ete., was more extensive than that 
carried on previous trains. Numerous 
charts, maps and diagrams covered the 
walls and a large table was always 
filled with practical bulletins for dis- 
tribution. 

In addition to the regular work the 
boys and girls were given a complete 
program. Arrangements had been 
made to have the boys and girls of 
each community assemble at the High 
School. Here lectures on general ag- 
riculture and dairying were given 
special emphasis being placed on the 
importance of the young people to re- 
main on the farm. Judging contests 
were also conducted and the boys and 
girls entered into the work with the 
proper interest. Prizes were offered 
at each town for the winners in this 
contest. 

A milk record contest among the 
boys and girls was also started. This 
is to encourage herd improvement and 
each contestant is required to keep 
complete records on three or more 
cows for three months. The basis for 
awarding the valuable prizes offered is 
on the reports and essays of the con- 





testants and not upon the production 
of the cows. The reports thus far 
received at the office of the association 
indicate that a great deal of good will 
accrue from this contest. 

The train was under the supervision 
of E. S. Estel, state dairy expert, and 
J. B. Lamson, agriculturist for the 
railroad. In addition to the Dairy- 
men’s Association, the Dairy Commis- 
sioner’s Department, the Iowa State 
College and the State Veterinary De- 
partment were represented. 





HOW TO SELL YOUR LIVE STOCK. 





There are thousands of persons— 
yes, tens of thousands—scattered all 
over this country who are engaged in 
the breeding of live stock and are not 
able to dispose of their surplus at 
prices that correspond with the prices 
paid for the foundation herd stock. 
Why is this? It is not because the 
country is full of improved animals 
representing these breeds. The evi- 
dence of every-day sales indicates 
plainly that there is a great demand 
for more of these good animals. The 
influence in all directions is to im- 
prove and breed up the grade stock 
of the country, make them better and 
make them larger, increase their re- 
sources for producing beef and pork, 
and therefore add to the profit of the 
business, says Twentieth Century 
Farmer. 

It matters not how many animals 
a breeder has to sell or how good they 
are in pedigree and herd history, or 
how meritorious they may be as indi- 
viduals, if the purchasing public has 
not knowledge of them, has never 
heard of them, don’t know where they 
are, they hold just the same relation 
to the live stock trade of the country 
as though they did not exist. The 
mere fact of owning and breeding 
good stock is not a guarantee of profit 
in the stock business. The production 
of live stock and the selling of live 
stock introduce different principles of 
business management, and the success 
of the one does not necessarily argue 
the success of the other. 

In the last few years there have 
been thousands of herds of pure-bred 
cattle and hogs established throughout 
the western country where formerly 
but few breeding farms were known. 
These new breeding ventures do not 
all develop into recognized breeding 
establishments, and they do not all 
deserve such public recognition, but 
they all have the right and privilege of 
meeting a merited ready sale for every 
good animal they produce. This is a 
privilege they cannot be denied, and 
it is a privilege they control indepen- 
dent of combined interests or acquired 
reputations of great show herds. 

In this line of pure-bred stock 
breeding there are two distinct divi- 
sions that must be recognized in the 
successful management of the busi- 
ness. The one is purity of blood and 
all that can be contributed to it by 
the influence of feed and care; the oth- 
er is the most extended and general 
acquaintance possible with the public. 

The new breeder purchases his 
breeding animals, lays well the foun- 
dation of his herd, adds to # the in- 
crease year by year, and wonders why 
there is not more demand for the sur- 
plus. There is one thing, however, he 
has neg) 2cted, and that is to introduce 
himself and his business to the public. 
He has been wrapped up in his own 
conceit; he has fancied that the whole 
life stock world has been envioushy 
watching his efforts in developing this 
herd, and that he is known far and 
near, while in fact but very few people 
outside of his near neighbors know 
he has pure-bred stock. 

It is one thing to buy, breed, feed 
and produce good animals, but an en- 
tirely different thing to sell them. You 
cannot sell without a buyer. You can- 
not have a buyer without enlisting the 
attention of someone desirous of own- 
ing such live stock. How can this be 
done? How shall the buyer and seller 
be brought together? There is but one 
medium of introduction, one system of 
information whereby the seller and 
buyer are made mutually to profit by 
the results, and that is advertising. 
Any method used by the stock breed- 
er to convey the news to the public 
that he has stock to sell may serve 
this purpose. Advertising means 
much. It is of far-reaching effect. Its 
benefits are measured by the extent of 
its influence in pointing out to an in- 


quiring public the location of articles 
desired. 

The breeder or owner of live stock 
who has animals to sell cannot afford 
to keep this information from the buy- 
er.. The person who wants to buy will 
pay a better price than the person who 
only buys because he sees a great bar- 
gain in the purchase. There is no 
need of sacrifice being made, and live 
stock sold for less than market prices, 
or at “great bargains,” if there were 
more advertising intelligence practic- 
ed by the seller in letting the public 
know what he had to sell. 

The country is not overstocked or 
overcrowded with live stock, and a 
proper distribution, such as may be 
had by judicious advertising, is a 
guarantee against sacrifices or dam- 
aging prices. The breeder who is not 
well known cannot make money 
faster than by making himself known 
to the live stock world, in keeping a 
breeder’s card in some of the good 
farm and stock journals by the year. 
His name should be known to every 
reader of that paper. It should be 
indelibly impressed upon the mind, so 
that it would be available in all ref- 
jerence to such stock interests. It 
‘is reputation and acquaintance that 
. Sells the great bulk of improved live 
stock. This acquaintance and reputa- 
tion grows out of advertising largely. 
Many a good breeder has failed be- 
cause he did not advertise, and many 
a poor breeder has succeeded because 
he did advrtise. The one availed him- 
self of the advantage of buyers, while 
the other deprived himself of the ad- 
vantage of buyers. 

If you have live stock of any kind 
to sell, remember there are buyers 
looking and inquiring for just such 
stock. They may be in your own 
neighborhood. Notify the public and 
secure its attention. 








GIVE THE PASTURES A CHANCE, 





We sometimes count entirely too 
much on early pasture to make up for 
a deficiency in spring feed. About this 
time of the year and especially in sea- 
sons when hay is high, the farmer who 
has thus far brought along his cattle 
in good shape is tempted to let go of 
some of the hay of which he has a 
seeming surplus, and depend on early 
grass to tide over, says American Cul- 
tivator. 

It is cheaper to feed high-priced hay 
a little longer in the spring and keep 
the stock up in good condition rather 
than to depend on the grass. For it is 
certain that when the stock cannot 
find sufficient nutriment in their feed 
have to draw on their own bodies and 
this means loss of flesh and loss of 
milk, neither of which is profitable. 
Therefore we say keep the stock up 
until the grass has lost its washy na- 
ture and contains more nutriment. It 
is not profitable to do anything else. 
This leads us to the thought that those 
who need extra pasture ought to look 
more into the merits of early winter 
rye, which gives us the first possible 
pasture in the spring. The snow 
which has just recently left some 
farms has unfolded a nice green grass 
mat of rye which will give early pas- 
ture and will save lots of hay. We be- 
lieve farmers would do well to grow 
more rye if they want extra early pas- 
ture. 





SILAGE BEST FOR SUMMER. 





Silage is better and cheaper than 
soiling crops for “tiding” herds over 
the period of short pastures. This has 
been conclusively shown by a series of 
tests, covering three successive -sum- 
mers, in feeding the dairy herd at the 
College of Agriculture, The University 
of Wisconsin. 

Soiling crops, such as red clover, 
peas, oats, green corn, and a mixture 
of these were fed in the trials in com- 
petition with corn silage. A careful 
record was kept of the cost of produc- 
tion, the yield per-acre-and the food 
value of each crop. 

It was found after the trials were 
completed that silage yields more and 
better food from the same area than 
do soiling crops; that less labor and 
seed is required in the growing and 
feeding of silage; that while the rela- 
tive production of milk in each case is 
about the same, the cost of produc- 
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tion is much greater when © soiling 
crops are fed. 

The carrying over of the corn 
from year to year by means of the 
silo tends to equalize the quantity of 
feed available and insures against 
slumps in milk production. Few farms 
in Wisconsin are properly equipped 
for feeding summer silage, as the silo 
for summer feeding should be of 
smaller diameter than for winter feed. 
ing. For best results, at least two 
inches of silage from the entire sur- 
face of the silo should be removed 
each day. The results of these tests 
in feeding silage and soiling crops 
during the summer have been publish- 
ed in Bulletin 235, by G. C. Humphrey, 
A. C. Oosterhuis and F. W. Woll. This 
bulletin may be obtained free upon ap- 
plication to the College of Agriculture, 
Madison. 

















BUFF ORPINGTON DUCKS. 





Editor Rural World: Some poul- 
try raisers believe that the Buff Orp- 
ington ducks are the most profitable 
and easiest managed of any breed of 
poultry. They lay well, are small 
eaters and are more healthful than 
most fowls. Under favorable condi- 
tions they will lay as many eggs 
as Indian Runners. The eggs af 
pure white, of excellent flavor, and 
are entirely free from any strong 
taste so characteristic of some breeds 
of ducks. They are equal to the best 
chicken eggs for boiling and frying 
and vastly superior for baking. The 
Buff Orpington ducks are practically 
noiseless. They thrive best on coarse, 
bulky feed, just such as is raised 02 
the farm, and this is the reason that 
they are popular with the farmer 4 
well as the fancier. They require 
no expensive houses, as they 4fe 
heavily feathered cold weather bas 
no terrors for them. However, they 
should be supplied with plenty of 
straw to keep their feet warm, 
provide a suitable place to de 
their eggs. 

Buff Orpington ducks are quit 
large, the drakes weighing from s&® 
en to ten pounds and the hens 
eight} pounds at maturity. 

WATERFOWL FANCIER. 


Illinois. 
———— 
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Horticulture 
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powDERY SCAB—A NEW AND 
DANGEROUS POTATO DISEASE. 


Methods for the Control of a Disease 
Which Threatens Maine, Chief 
Source of Seed Potatoes 
for Many States 











Powdery scab of the potato is a 
European disease which doubtless 
followed imported potatoes before the 
quarantine law went into effect. Ev- 
ery possible effort is being made by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
to prevent this disease making in- 
roads on our potato industry, and the 
co-operation of all interested in this 
crop is much needed, in dealing with 
this new potato malady. The Depart- 
ment is issuing a bulletin (No. 82), 
entitled “Powdery Scab of Potatoes,” 
which thoroughly explains the dis- 
ease and gives all the practical ad- 
vice available at the present regard- 
jng its control. 

Powdery Scab does not attack the 
portion of the potato vines above the 
ground. It is primarily a disease of 
the young tubers, which develops as 
they mature in the ground. The dis- 
ease is apparent by small, slightly 
raised pimples and a slight discolora- 
tion of the surface. When cut open, 
the infected areas appear faintly pur- 
plish and extend from approximately 
the outermost cells of the tuber to- 
ward the deeper layers. 

Tae “powdery-scab” fungus, if con- 
ditions are favorable, may eat large 
cavities into the immature potatoes. 
Besides consuming parts of the tubers 
it stunts their further growth and 
causes them to be deformed. 

Last spring the Department import- 
ed 18 varieties of potatoes from 
Scotland for seed purposes. All 
were found to be infected with 
powdery scab and had to be con- 
demned. Nine varieties were im- 
ported from England for similar pur- 
poses and were all infected in the 
same manner. The disease fas been 
found on potatoes from Belgium, Nor- 
way and Sweden. On the potato’s 
native heath—South America—the 
disease has been found. It was re- 
ported in several provinces of Can- 
ada in 1913. 

From Canada the disease has made 
some headway across the border into 
hortaern Maine. This is the one 
place where there is real danger at 
present from the infection, but active 
measures are being taken to drive 
out the disease and to prevent the 
shipment of diseased potatoes to oth- 
er sections. 

The seriousness of powdery. scab 
May be realized from the following 
statement by a conservative Canadian 
scientist: 

“The disease should by no means 
be regarded ligntly. Severe attacks 
occur when potatoes are planted year 
after year on infected land. Where 
this is practiced the result will be po- 
tatoes hardly superior in quality to 
those badly affected with the canker. 
This fact is worthy of notice, especial- 
ly since, as in the case of canker, no 
Preventive measures have proved of 
Much value.” 





INJURY TO ORCHARDS FROM LATE 
FROSTS. 





Injury to the orchard from late 
frosts, usually may be avoided. Only 
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ae year in the last ten have condi- 
tions been such that protection was 
doubtful, according to Albert Dickens, 
professor of horticulture at the Kansas 
Agricultural College. That year a 
temperature of 24 degrees was accom- 
panied by sleet and rain just at the 
time the apples were in full bloom. 

“Recent work in attempts at frost 
prevention all tend to show that the 
best measure of protection is furnish- 
ed-by a large number of small fires 
placed at intervals throughout the 
plantation,” says Professor Dickens. 
“In some experiments, with a run of 
wind about five miles an hour, 80 oil 
pots to the acre have raised the tem- 
perature 10 degrees above that in the 
unprotected areas.” 

Fruit may be protected by any fuel 
that may be used for maintaining a 
large number of fires, but Professor 
Dickens believes there is no question 
about the fire pot and fuel oil making 
the best means of heating. There are 
many types of fire pots. The princi- 
pal points in which they vary are 
burning surface, regulation of burning 
surface, capacity, convenience with 
which they may be stacked for stor- 
age, and durability. In discussing the 
use of these different styles of pots 
Professor Dickens said: 

“The lard pail type burns more 
slowly as the oil lowers, and needs 
frequent refilling to maintain a con- 
stant temperature. Other pots have 
covers that may be moved by degrees 
as the oil lowers, and by using a con- 
siderable number of pots a fairly even 
temperature may be maintained. Res- 
erveir pots which carry a quantity of 
oil to be fed through a pipe upon a 
burning pan, give the greatest uni- 
formity with the minimum of atten- 
tion. This type is more expensive 
than other kinds, and often requires 
careful adjustment for the best re- 
sults.” 

Apples are most likely to be injured 
by frost when they are in full bloom. 
A temperature of 32 degrees at that 
time may prove fatal though at any 
other stage of development a tempera- 
ture of 30 degrees may not do injury. 

The fire which gives off a large 
amount of smoke is much better than 
the one that burns a clear flame. A 
heavy cloud of smoke over the or- 
chard tends to prevent radiation of 
heat, so the heat produced by the small 
smoky fires stays in the orchard long- 
er than it would without the smoke. 
Danger from light frost often can be 
overcome by building big smudges of 
wet straw or manure at the edge of 
the orchard and keeping a dense cloud 
of smoke over the trees. Professor 
Dickens gives the warning, however, 
that a considerable fall in temperature 
cannot be overcome in this way. 





LOW-HEADED TREES. 





In a low-headed, well trained, and 
pruned tree we have all the essentials 
for a profitable one, other things be- 
ing right. We have a _ tree that is 
easily managed in regard to pruning, 
spraying, thinning, and packing. Good 
labor for doing these things is al- 
Ways at a premium, and it goes with- 
out saying that the amount of time it 
takes for such an orchard is_ less 
than for a high headed one. In the 
second place it is a well-known fact 
that low-headed trees are far less 
subject to sun scald than high headed 
ones. And the third reason is_ that 
when orchard heaters are used the 
low headed trees receive more bene- 
fit than the high ones.—R. S. Herrick, 
Colorado Agricultural College, Fort 
Collins. 





TREE PLANTING. 





Planting should be done while the 
trees are dormant, or just as they 
start in the spring. If planting can- 
not be done as soon as the trees are 
received they should be healed in, 
in a cool, shady place in moist, mel- 
low soil, Tae shade will prevent the 
trees from starting too soon, 

Never allow the roots to become 
dry. All bruised or broken roots 
should be cut off. Great care should 
be used to protect the hairlike roots, 
these are the feeders, while the large 
strong roots are the skeleton or 
anchorage for the tree. 

In broad leafed or deciduous trees 
the tops should be pruned off accord- 
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SEEDS 


MAIN & MARKET, 


Bluegrass, (Poa PratensisJ 
CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 
SAINT LOUIS. 











before the loose earth is thrown over 
the top, but do not water so much 
that a puddle is formed around the 
roots as the soil is Hable to crack 
away from them when it dries out. 
A good plan in a dry region is to fill 
the hole with water and let it soak 
away before the tree is set out. 

To get good results in tree planting 
all livestock should be kept away 
from the trees and they should be 
cultivated the same as an orchard.—I. 
W. Cook, Assistant Forester, Univer- 
sity of Idaho. 





CAREFUL PREPARATION OF SEED 
BED URGED BY TEXAS INDUS- 
TRIAL CONGRESS. 





Farmers who enter the Texas In- 
dustrial Congress contest as well as 
the farmers of the state generally are 
warned against putting their seed in- 
to poorly prepared soil. The tempta- 
tion now to do this is all the greater 
because the continued rains during 
February have delayed soil prepara- 
tion more than usual. Under such 
circumstances there is a very great 
temptation to prepare only a part of 
each row, hoping to get the seed in- 
to the ground promptly and intending 
later on to go over the ground again 
and finish breaking between the mid- 
dies. This is not a wise method. It 
is next to impossible to thoroughly 
prepare these middles and it is seldom 
that farmers are able to get back to 
this task before the roots of tne 
plants have extended so far into the 
middles that such work is bound to 
cause more or less root injury. So 
it is advisable, even should it delay 
planting to make haste slowly by pre- 
paring the soil thoroughly before- 
hand. It must be remembered that it 
is always preferable to plant upon 
firm soil rather than to have a loose 
seed bed. When the seed bed has 
just been prepared and is very loose 
its capillary condition is poor and 
the young plants have difficulty in se- 
curing a firm hold upon the soil par- 
ticles, so plants starting up on a very 
loose seed bed are always slow in 
growing off. Ordinarily, this trouble 
can be avoided by preparing the seed 
bed sufficiently in advance of plant- 
ing to allow for the compacting of 
the soil by rain. But with this prep- 
aration . delayed the temptation to 
plant as soon as the soil is prepared 
is very great; nor is it always advis- 
able to wait for the rain to pack the 
soil. This difficulty can be largely 
avoided by the use of a roller tipon 
the land both in advance of and after 
planting. A very good roller can be 
made from a section of a log. For 
rolling each row separately a log 14 
to 16 inches in diameter and two and 
a half feet long will serve. Drive a 
strong spike into the center at each 
end and hitch a chain to it and roll 
ahead of the planting. A longer log 
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used to place the seed in the ground 
has a roller attached that will roll 
the seed firmly enough, but if this is 
not the case then the land should be 
rolled after planting. 

The lateness of the season together 
with the delay in preparing the soil, 
makes it all the more imperative that 
the closest attention should be given 
to the vitality of the seed. Should de- 
fective seed be planted it will be too 
late when we discover it to replant. 
Even if these defective seed give suf- 
ficient plants to continue the crop 
such plants will lack vigor and will 
be slow in getting under way and so 
the lateness of planting will be inten- 
sified. On the other hand, plants 
coming from vigorous strong seed 
will grow right off and will in a large 
measure make up by their rapidity of 
growth for the lateness of their start. 
This applies to all seed but particu- 
larly to corn. It will only take a few 
days to make a corn germination test 
as directed in the Henry Brall Farm 
Book and such a test will pay better 
this year than usual. Contestants are 
advised by all means to make a ger- 
mination test of all seed especially 
upon their prize plots. Owing to the 
bad season for picking cotton last 
year it will be necessary to be partie- 
ularly careful in this respect in re- 
gard to cotton seed. Unless the 
farmer has vigorous strong plants at 
the start he is handicapped in the 
beginning and it will take a good deal 
of extra work and fertilization to even 
in part make up for this handicap. 
Even then he cannot hope to catch up 
with the farmer who has taken these 
precautions. 





ABOVE CRITICISM, 





The time-honored precept, “The 
King can do no wrong,” inspired one 
of the most caustic book reviews ever 
published. When Louis XVIII. issued 
his “Voyage a Coblenz,” the Constitu- 
tionel gave it a notice of exactly two 
lines: “If thig little volume was 
written by the King, it is above crit- 
icism; if not the work of his Maj- 
esty, it is below criticism.” Contrary 
to the usual practice of French news- 
papers, says the Daily Chronicle 
(London), this review was unsigned, 
and the secret of its authorship has 
never been made public, 





Peas, beets, carrots, Swiss chard, 





can be used so as to roll two rows 
at a time. Usually the planter that is 


and radishes may be planted the last 
of April 
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WHY INCUBATOR CHICKS DIE, 





Editor Rural World: It is with 
much pleasure that I read the letters 
published weekly in the “Dear Old 
Rural World” by its great number. of 
correspondents. Almost every sub- 
ject touching upon the _ different 
branches of agriculture is mention- 
ed by some writer giving many 
good thoughts that are of great 
value to many of the readers. While 
I enjoy reading all of the letters con- 
cerning the farm, yet I must say that 
I prefer them that are on the subject 
of poultry the most. The other day I 
had the pleasure of reading an article 
in the poultry department of the Ru- 
ral World by Mr. E. W. Greer of 
Farmington, Mo., in which he suggest- 
ed that the subject “Why Incubator 





Chicks Die” be debated through the 
columns of the Rural World. I coin- 
cide with the gentleman that this 


would be a good plan to create an 
interest and have many thoughts ad- 
vanced by a large number of breed- 
ers. 

Why incubator Chicks Die! This 
is an important question to every one 


that is engaged in the business of 
hatching chicks by the artificial 
method. I will say there are many 


causes as to why chicks die in’ the 
shell, 

Now let us see: This trouble some- 
times starts before the egg is laid 
from which the chick is hatched. I 
know some one is ready to say that 
is all a mistake, it is the old incuba- 
tor. But that is not always true, with 
the present-day incubators on the 
markets, with their automatic equip- 
ments, and operated according to the 
manufacturers’ directions, makes 
them far ahead of old “Biddie” as a 
hatcher. 

As I have already stated above that 
the trouble started sometimes before 
the egg was laid, we will see if this 
is true: 

About the eighth or tenth day after 
the eggs have been placed in the in- 
cubator they should be tested for their 
fertility, and after testing them thor- 
oughly and you find that your per- 
eentage runs as low as seventy you 
may expect a small hatch regardless 
of the make of your machine. This 
shows that the germs in the eggs are 
naturally weak. And in many cases 
it is due to the parent stock. The 
confinement of parent stock too close- 
ly or the improper method of feeding, 
and in some cases both, are eggs due 
to weak germs. And again caickens 
that are infected with parasites and 
contagious disease produces mostly 
weak germ eggs. These are some of 
the causes of chicks dying that are 
hatched in the incubator. It is true 
enough that the correct temperature 
in both the building and incubator 
should be kept at the right degree, 
but in many instances the tempera- 
ture is too high at others it is much 
too low, again accounts for incubator 
chicks dying. . 

Healthy parent stock, proper man- 
agement, which means careful mat- 
ing, plenty of exercise, lime, shells 
and grit and the proper housing, good 
warm houses with plenty of fresh air, 
but have no draughts of chilly air 
should be permitted to pass through 
the building during the cold winter 
months—and the incubating of strict- 
ly fresh eggs will help to reduce the 
number of incubator chicks dying 
yearly. 

When we begin to look after the 
parent stock and their welfare, the 
best makes of incubators that are on 
the market, and give to each the 
amount of attention required, you 
will then begin to see the large num- 
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destroying roots, and if you cover up plants 
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| tions on an active basis. 
, Supply was 
‘around, and sellers had no difficulty 
}in moving any kind of steers. 


ber of incubator chicks dying annual- 
ly begin to decrease very rapidly. 

I hope to have the pleasure of read- 
ing the letters of others discussing 
this subject. 

RICHARD E. WINGO. 

Mayfield, Ky. 


Weekly Market Report 


Hog Prices Declining—Market Fairly 
Active With Prices Slightly Lower 
—Cattle Stronger. 











CATTLE—Offerings of best steers 
were light. A few loads of choice 
beeves were available, but nothing on 
the strictly prime order. Market open- 
ed with a much better feeling. Buyers 
were out early, and commenced opera- 
The light 
‘barely enough to go 
Best 
grades, as usual, were absorbed earli- 
est, but medium grades were not as 
hard to move as they were last week. 
Bulk of the beeves sold on a strong to 
10c higher basis, what appreciation 
there was being more evident on the 
better grades. Market was active, and 
the clearance was pretty well effected 
by noon. Top was $8.75, with a good 
sprinkling upward of $8. 

Only a moderate supply of cows and 
heifers, but the quality was good. 
Butchers and packers were operating, 
and the competition between the two 
elements was strong. Buyers wanted 
all grades of heifers, and they showed 
no disposition to fight shy of the choice 
yearling kinds as they did last week. 
Bulk of the heifers sold on a strong to 
dime higher basis, and it was active 
selling at the advance. Best straight 
loads went at $8.65. Cows were also 
in good request. There was a right 
fair sprinkling of choice grades avyail- 
able, and with a strong demand from 
butchers and packers, movement was 
active at strong to 10c higher prices. 
Bulls were in moderate supply and 
ruled steady. 

Stockers and feeders were on a 
steady basis. Stock steers of good 
grade sold at $7.50@7.75. There was 
a good demand for she stuff and the 
small supply sold early at steady 
prices. Heavy calves of good grade 
were also wanted by stockers and sold 
steady, most of them clearing at $7.25 
@7.60. 

Texas grassers made up the big end 
of the offerings, and a couple of loads 
of Arkansas steers were also availa- 
ble. There was a good demand for 
the steers, and they got action early 
in the day. The Texas grassers were 
of good quality and weighty. A 10- 
car string made a new record on grass 
steers from Texas at $7.90, two loads 
of which sold at $7.85 were also high- 
er than the previous record. The bal- 
ance of the offering sold at $7.65@ 
7.75. The Arkansas steers went at 
$7.40@7.65. A few odds and ends of 
she stuff was on hand and sold steady. 
Yearlings also were in good demand 
and brought steady prices. 

HOGS—A right good supply, but 
there was also a good demand, and the 
market opened active and with prices 
on the good hogs showing an advance 
of arounu 5c, but the advance did not 
last very long and at no time did it 
show on the pigs and lights and plain 
grades in general. The trade from 
the middle of the forenoon to the close 
was 5@10c lower than the opening 
and at the close a full dime lower. 

Several sales at $8.50 represented 
the top of the market and was 5c 
above the top on Saturday and the 
game as the top in Chicago, while the 
bulk of the hogs went at $8.65@8.75, 
which is slightly better than the bulk 
brought in Chicago. Shippers and city 
butchers were active purchasers of the 
good hogs, 170 pounds and over, and 
paid $8.70 and higher. Plainer grades 
sold to packers at $8.50@8.70 and the 
mixed and rough heavy hogs sold at 
$8.15@8.40. It was the hogs that went 
to the packers that sold at the lower 
price and were hard to move on a sat- 
isfactory basis. 

Lights and pigs found trouble from 
the very beginning, and while the best 
were not very hard to sell, the medi- 
um and poorer grades were hard to 
move on a satisfactory basis. Best 
lights weighing less than 165 pounds 





sold at $8.40@8.70, fair grades $8.15@ 


' 


| be expected at the present time. There 


| quality sold well all day and prices 


—= 
If a postmortem examination of 
heavy hen, that died suddenly, a, 
show considerable fat depositeg ‘De. 

tween the muscular fibres, it is 
that overfat was the cause of 
Often many of these fibres themselyeg 
are replaced by fat, which 

them weak in action and easily 
tured, and those around the egg 
age become weak and flabby. It 
through fright extra strain is b 
upon these muscles, the passage i, 
readily torn, and the contents 
into the abdominal cavity, followed by 
peritonitis and death. 


8.35, best pigs under 125 pounds $7.85 
@8.25, fair to medium kinds $7.35@ 
7.75 and the poorer grades $6.50@7.25. 

SHEEP—Supply was fair. The 
trade was fairly active and in a gen- 
eral way was on a steady basis, but 
fair grades were slightly lower and 
rather slow sale, as buyers were pick- 
ing out the good kinds and passing the 
other supply. Best spring lambs from 
Tennessee graded as good, not choice, 
and sold at $9. Real good ones would 
have easily sold 25c higher than this. 
Other springers went at $7.50@8.50, 
according to quality. Western lambs 
sold as high as $8, while clipped lambs 
weighing 61 pounds from Colorado 
sold at $6.80. 

The sheep from Tennessee were 
good, were not clipped and sold at 
$6.10, which is-as high as ewes could 











was a right good sprinkling of ewes 
received from Tennessee. Native 
sheep that were clipped sold largely 
at $5@5.50, and clipped bucks $4.50@ 
4.75. Choppers and good _ stockers 
went at $4@4:35 and fair grades $3.25 
@3.85. 

HORSES—Eastern buyers took fat 
chunks, drafters and general good 
quality work horses, and these were 
the kinds that were meeting with the 
most satisfactory sales. Anything of 








per acre; 22 bushels was about the 
Rotal average. Mixed Farming may be 
considered fully as profitable an industry as 
grain raising. The excellent grasses full of 
nutrition, are the only food required 







Canada offers the biggest oppo 
of any place on the continent. 






were on a level that was satisfactory Apply for descriptive Hterature 
: re 2 A 
to shippers. The Southern trade was Superintendent cf Immigration, 







on a stronger basis than it has been in 
some time and many animals suitable 
to this section were on hand and sold 
readily. 

MULES—There were a few of the 
extra good quality kind of big mules 
and miners that found fairly good out- | 






Geo. A. Cook, 125 W. Sth 
Kansas City, Mo. =~ 





Broughton, 112 W. Adams St. 
C.J. Cabeago, wi. 








GERMAN SILVEK 


lets, but not many of these transac- | f MESH BAG 

tions were negotiated and not much | § . oxiaie® REE 

action was being shown in the trade. |: embossed with handseaie 
ral design; 10-inch chain, 


The run was on a much larger order 
than was expected, and this, too, had 
its ill effects on the market. 


Mesh Bags are al] the 
Very handsome, Given 
for selling 20 large art and 
religious pictures at 10c each, 
we ree ys with pi 
until sold, and give4 i. 
ful postcards as a extra att 
for promptness. Send name, 
A postcard will do, 
People’s SupplyCo. " 
716 Lucas Ave., &t. 





Sweet peas, asters, calendula, pan- 
sies, stocks, and cosmos are excellent 
for cut flowers. 
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HERE BOYS! THIS RIFLE 1S FREE 


It 1s a little beauty and shoots just where you point it. Bored accurately to &ill 
200 yards. It is just the thing for target practice, or for killing bawka coca 


small game, 
Latest take down model, # 


STEVENS LITTLE SCOUT [atest take down mote 


ing breech block insures absolute safety to the user. All parts are simple, 
interchangeable, machine made, drop forged and skillfully fitted. 
WONDERFULLY ACCURATE 


Uses Rim Fire 22 caliber cartridges, 22 short or 22 long rifle 
which are accurate up to 200 yards. Has finely modeled 

walnut stock and fore end, case hardened steel frame 
blued finish. , 


GUARANTEED AGAINST, 
DEFECTS 

TB schol in ness bos aieeaae 

ing rod and targetsreadyfor 


practice. Guarantee tag on 
each rifle Weighs 





































THIS 
RIFLE 
’ 
FREE Sites 
absolutely without cost. 


We prepay postage or ex- 
press charges to your oflice, 


NOW HERE IS THE 
WAY TO GET IT 


Write to day, at once, for free sample copies 
of the INLAND FARMER, show the paper to 
each of your friends, ask them to pay you only 
10 cents fora trialsubscription of 8 months Secure 
30 such trial subscriptions, and sena us the $3.00 
thus obtained with 30c to partly pay cost of shipping 
($3.30 in all) and we will send the rifle the same day 
we get yourorder, charges prepaid. Almostaxzy friend 
you ask will accept the liberal offer of 8 months for 10 
cents. The INLAND FARMER is interesting to women 
as well as men, ask the ladies totryitfor $8 months, ask 
your boy and girl friends, ask everybody. 


JUMP ON YOUR HORSE AND GO 
FROM HOUSE TO HOUSE 


Show the paper, give out sample copies, we furnish them toyoufree, It 
is easy to get subscriptions to the INLAND FARMER because it is a clean 
high class paper, because it is interesting to the farmer and every member 
of his family, because itis a paper the people want. If you are not a sub- 
scriber your own subscription may count as one of the 30. Write names 
plainly. Each trial subscription must be new and only one to a family. 
This is one of the biggest and best offers ever made go get up a club of 30 and 
secure this excellent rifle. Send for a bundle of sample copies today—don’t delay. 
t by P. O. Money Order. Give both your express and post office when you order. 


THE INLAND FARMER 


653 Fourth Avenue LOUISVILLE, KY. 
a 














“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER” 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of 
the TWICE-A-WEEK issue of the 
St. 


Louis Globe-Democrat 


TWO ONE-DOLLAR PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR ONLY $1. 4 


and this ts the unanimous verdict of its more than « half lion readers, It 
BEYOND ALL COMPARISON, the biggest and cheapest national news and 
journal pu ed America. It is STRI Y REPUBLICAN in_ politics, 

is above all A N SPAPER, and gives ALL NEWS PROMPTL 

ly and impartially. IT IS INDISPENSABLE to the Farmer, Merchant or age 
sion: Man who desires to keep thoroughly posted, but has not the time to ; 
a large daily paper, while its great variety of well-selected reading matt®® 


makes it 
an INVALUABLE HOME AND FAMILY PAPER. ’ 


Iwo Papers Every Week. Eight Pages each Tuesday and Frida 
Sample Copies Free. 


GLOBE PRINTING CO. 


8ST, LOUIS, MO, 
$1.00 NET 
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~ The Pig Pen 


PIGS AND FORAGE, 








' Farmers and pig-growers do not 
always appreciate the value of green 
feeds and succulent pastures for their 
animals. Too often the hog is con- 
sidered a scavenger, and his ability to 
yse waste is regarded as his clilef 
yalue. However well he serves this 
purpose, he will pay well for good 
care, feed and housing, 

Forage crops are especially bene- 
ficial to young growing animals, It 
js possible to grow them much more 
profitably and successfully when a 

green field of palatable and nu- 
tritious pasturage is provided. Ex- 
periments and practical farmers’ ex- 
periences prove that gains in weight 
are made at less cost on forage than 
in the dry lot, 
- Brood sows may be carried through 
the season on pasture at less cost 
than when grain fields are entirely 
depended upon. Foraging induces 
the animal to exercise and obtain 
fresh air, and these prevent diseases 
from being contracted, and when the 
animals are put in the fattening pen, 
their gains are unusually rapid and 
profitable. The green feeds eaten are 
of much value just to keep the pig’s 
digestive system in goed condition 
and the appetite keen. 

The entire herd may be run on for- 


age crops and will profit by this 
method of management. Younger 
animals seem to derive the most 


benefit, and fattening hogs the least. 
Herd sows and the herd boar are 
benefited by having green feeds. 

It is a good plan to have the brood 
sow running on green pasture at far- 





| sheep tick, Melophagus ovinus, Pro- 
| fessor L. D. Swingle of the Wyoming 
| station concludes: The tick egg ts fer- 


and plant some crop to keep the pigs 
growing when the permanent pas- 
tures dry up, and the returns from 
the year’s work with hogs will be 
proportionately increased. 

Give the pig a chance to make you 
money by giving him green feeds in 
their natural state, and his growth, 
health and pork-making ability will 
be increased.—-N. Y. Farmer. 





TIME FOR BREEDING. 





The time to begin breeding may be 
determined by first deciding the time 
of year it will be desirable to have 
the pig crop come. Then, if approxi- 
mately 112 days are counted back 
from that date, the time to begin us- 
ing the boar will be fixed. For in- 
stance, if it is desired to have the 
pigs begin coming late in March, the 
breeding should be commenced in late 
November or early in December. 





PIGS AND WEATHER. 





One of the important points in feed- 
ing pigs in cold weather is to furnish 
ample housing places on high and dry 
ground. In rainy weather the bedding 
should be removed daily and replaced 
with dry material. Some may think 
this is extra trouble, but the extra 
trouble is the means of extra profit at 
marketing time. 


‘Tre Shepherd 


THE SHEEP TICK. 














After an extensive study of the 


rowing time, as this is conducive to a /|tilized and develops through the em- 
strong and healthy litter of pigs. | bryonic and most of the larval stage 
She should be kept on green forage | within the body of the female tick. It 


from the time she _ farrows. The 
young pigs will soon learn toe eat, and 
the exercise and the green food in 
its natural state will start them 
along in good condition. 
The method of feeding 


|is laid as a larva.which changes into 
| the pupa stage about 12 hours later. 


Pupae require during the summer 


| months 19 to 23 days to hatch. In the 
| winter, and a Laramie one 
when on|clude the time from November 1 to 


can in- 


pasture will necessarily vary with | May 1, from 19 to 36 days are required 


the kind of crop used. 
grown be rape, alfalfa, «clover, cow- 
peas, soybeans or other crops high 
in protein eontent, the grain ration 
need not be supplemented by feeds 
high in protein. If bluegrass, rye, 
oats or other nonleguminous crops 
are grown, it is best to add a small 
percentage of feeds high in protein 
to the grain. 

Corn or barley usually furnish the 
bulk of the grain ration, and when 
necessary there may be supplement- 
ed by adding one-tenth linseed oil- 
meal or one-sixteenth tankage. The 
tate of feeding will depend on the 
gains desired. 

Considering a full grain ration to 
be four pounds daily per 100 pounds 
of live weight, we may say that for 
ordinary work with growing shoats 
a half grain ration, or two pounds a 
fay for each 100 pounds of live 
Weight, will give satisfactory results. 
If it is desired to make faster gains. 
a heavier grain ration may-be used; 
and if it is desired to maintain the 
animals as cheaply as possible, a 
Maller percentage should be fed. 

It seems doubtful that it ever pays 
try to keep pigs on forage crops 
alone. These crops are sometimes 
sufficient to keep the pigs growing, 
ut the gains are not usually made 
fconomically. Usually the pigs are 
Kept at a loss in live weight. 
sanere brood sows are kept, they 
age receive enough grain to keep 
— in good thrifty condition. The 
a that the forage crops have htgn 
alue when grains are fed does not 
en that they should be fed alone. 
- crops best adapted to grazing 
bl Digs are alfalfa, rape, clover, 

uegrass, Bermuda, rye, oats, soy- 

ans and cowpeas. .The. nature of 

€ soil, the climate, and the rainfall 
“4 influences that should govern the 
on of the crops to be used. Al- 
i is the greatest forage crop on 
Suited to its growth. Rape and 

ver are good feeds, and both are 
oy i protein, the element needed 
alance ordinary grain feeds. 
armers are urged to plan some 
fystem of forage crops for their hogs. 

Ow is the time to plan some fields to 

Sown to crops adapted te grazing. 

If permanent pastures are avail- 

» fence off a portion for the pigs 


XUM 


| life. 
| months, the time one might regard as 
‘an average life-time, the number is 
For one living | 





If the crop ‘in ease the sheep are kept in the barn. 
| Were they turned outdoors in the cold 
| wind, the probability is that in some | 
'cases the period might increase to 40 
{or 45 days. 


The period of incubation is greatly 
affected by the temperature, and 
therefore by the distance the pupae 
are laid from the skin of the sheep, 
especially in the winter. 

The time required for females to 
reach sexual maturity is variable. Gen- 
erally it will be 14 to 30 days. It is 
also true that certain factors might 
make the time much longer. Males 
and females are capable of copulating 
within three or four days after hatch- 
ing. 

The whole life of the tick is spent 
on the sheep. They will not live more 
than a few days off their host. 
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California—now. This year 


year-’round growing climate a 
factory that produces a great 








Female ticks were followed for 5% | 


months. 
longer. Many die earlier. 
great mortality among the young be- 
fore they take their first meal. 


Some probably live much, 
There is a | 


The change from life in a pupari- | 


um, supplied with food from _ the 
mother, to an independent existence 
on the sheep is naturally attended 
with considerable mortality. 

The number of pupae laid by a fe- 
male depends upon the length of her 
For a female living, say four 


about 10 to 12 pupae. 


six months the number is 15 or more. | 


The rate of pupae laying, counting |} 


from the time the first one is laid, is 
about one pupa every seven or eight 
days. 





FUR FARMING WITH SHEEP. 





Into the heart of central Asia ac- 
companied by a guard of Russian 
Cossacks to study fur farming is an 


errand the Kansas State Agricultural 


College has set apart for one of its 
experts this spring. This foreign 
commission is a part of Kansas’ de- 
termination to introduce a new indus- 
try to the United States—fur farm- 
ing with sheep by crossing the Kara- 


kule strains of Asia on native breeds, 


who will be dispatched to the wilds 
















Its location gives it ready acce 
produced. 


land — but I can point out the 
can save you time and travel. _ 
farmers to cultivate these proli 


“ Poultry.” 


I would like you to read what 
the farmers already here have 
to say in regard to what has 
been done by them to win for- 
tune in this land of big returns. 


Send coupon, or your name 
and address on a postal, say- 
ing “San Joaquin Valley.” 
This will bring the books 
romptly and any additional m- 
Roconttion desired. Write to- 
day. 


St wu Me \ 
Pests ee es 


Pick out your 
California Farm 
this Spring 


Look into the money-making possibilities of 
raising and fruit-growing in the San J 


Write for our free books, “ 
Read what they tell of the reasons w 
good—of people who have made successes, and 
which you can get if you have only the necessary energy and ambition, 
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dairying, poultry- 
: im Valley — heart of Golden 
will see thousands of homeseekers ip 


Calfornia. Your foresight should lead you to anticipate this influx. 
Here is a wonderfully fertile valley whose deep, rich soil, all-the- 


nd irrigation facilities make it a food 
range of crops in bountiful measure. 
ss to markets eager for all that can be 


} It is already a well-developed country. People here get together 
and cooperate to save and to make money for each other. 


I am here to help yow to locate to advantage. 


I am not selling 

land best adapted to various crops. I 

I want to secure ambitious, progressive 

fic acres along the Santa Fe. 

San Joaquin Valley,” “ Dairying” and 

this country is 
—of results 















C. L. Seagraves, Genl. Colonization Agent, 
A. T. & 8. FP. Ry., 2282 Railway E 
Chicago: 
Please send me free copies of your three 
hooks. on farming in the San Joaquin Valley, 
California. 






















BOYS! GET THIS RIFLE FREE! 








Will Shoot 350 Times 





always wanted 


Like a 


AUTOMATIC 
| REPEATER 
Works 
i WINCHESTER 
ee) 


a Marlin. 
only 2 pounds. 
out reloading. 
vieck wainut 


ealiber cartridge rifle. 
SEND NO MONEY! 


$2 Oe collected aml we wilt! ship you 


take back all pictures if you cannot dis 


give 40 magnificent post cards—no two 
your name today. 








of Karakule sheep and the production 
of Persian lamb, astrakhan, and 
krimmer fur in that country. What 
this investigator learns on this trip is 
to be used in further developing a 
new fur-farming industry in the Unit- 
ed States. 

Kansas, in fact, believes it already 
has proved that farmers of the United 
States can grow the valuable Persian 
lamb, astrakhan, and krimmer furs as 
well as they are produced in Asia. 
Recent results obtained on the fur- 
farm of L. M. Crawford of: Cotton- 
wood Falls, Kan., who is a co-opera- 


of Bokhara in May, is to make a study tor with the Kansas Agricultural Col- 


Without Reloading 


Boys—here is the Air Riffe you have 


loads autematically just like a Winchester or 
Nearly 3 feet 


all kinds of smali game, such as squirrels, rabbits, etc. 
parts made of high-grade steel, handsomely nickel plated; stock of finely-polished 
xuis splendid Ribe is just what you need for target practice. No 
pewder—no danger—yet it will sheet almost as hard and as far as a regular .22 
It is the safest and most powerful air rifie ever invented. 


Just your name and addross, and we will mail you 
free and postpaid, 20 large beeatiful pictures to 
distribute among yeur friends on our grand §0 Cent Offer. Then send us the 


Air Rifle to pay you for your work. Remember, you risk not one penny, as we 
$2.00 if you are not more than delighted with your Rifle after you receive it. We 
ft for pro:nptness. Send 


alike, as an extra gi 
A postal card will do. 


People’s Supply Co., Dept. R. W., 716 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 










—a real repeater that 
long, yet weighs 
Uses B B shot and shoots 350 times with- 
Wu kill, at lomg range, crows, hawks, and 
Barrel and all working 


absotutely fres this 350-Shet Repeating 


pose ef them. We guarantee to refund the 


Address at once. 


SET 


lege fin this work, have convinced the 
officials «t the college that there ig 
great promise in the undértaking. 
Hence, the commission to Doctor Na- 
bours, who is to fit himself by a study 
of fur farming in its mother country 
for the bigger task of helping in its 
introduction on this continent. He has 
beed supervising the breeding on the 
Crawford fur farm since it started 
three years ago. 

Doctor Nabours expects to visit the 
principal animal breeding stations. of 
Europe on his return trip. He 

be absent from Kansas from May 

to September 15. 
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Norman J. Colman, 


First U. S. Secretary of Agriculture. 


COLMAN’S RUBAL WORLD was estab- 
lished in 1848 by Norman J. Colman, 
who later became the first United . States 
Secretary of Agriculture. As a clarion of 
advanced agriculture this journal has at- 
tracted nation-wide support, and is today 
held in highest regard by thousands of in- 
telligent and discriminating readers. 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD strives to 

bring the greatest good to the greatest 
number at all-times. Each issue is replete 
with helpfulness and good cheer. It is 
read for profit’ and pleasure, and yields a 
Satisfactory return to each individual sub- 
scriber Our ‘advertisers are rewarded with 
excellent résults. 




















COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is mailed post- 

paid. to any, address in the United States 
or island possessions for one dollar per 
year or three “years for two dollars. All 
subscriptions payable in advance. Remit by 
draft,” registered letter, postoffice or ex- 
Press money order. In changing address 
give old and new addressés. 


COLMAN’S RURAL 

évery Thursday at 
Contributed articles on pertinent subjects 
@re invited. Address all communications to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 Lucas 
Ave.” St. Louis, “Mo. : 








WORLD is published 
718° Lucas Avenue. 








Entered in the postoffice at St. Louis, 


Mo., as second-class matter. 








The live stock exhibit at the Pana- 
ma-Pacific International Exposition at 
San Francisco in 1910, at which all 
the great cattle and stock raising na- 
tions will display, will cover 65 acres. 
$175,000 has been set aside by the 
exposition management for premiums 
and prizes for live stock, andthe sum 
of $47,000 has been raised by breed- 
ers’ associations in the United States 
and abroad. 





The social economy exhibit in the 
Palace of Education at the Panama- 
Pacific International. Exposition, will 
be an exhaustive international social 
survey. It will contain a day nursery 
where children will receive care oc- 
cording to the latest scientific meth- 
ods, classes of school children illus- 
trating particular system of educa- 
tion, laboratories where research 
work and experiments are illustrated 
and explained, safety devices in in- 
dustrial operation, and the like. 





An around the world race by motor 
driven air-craft, will start from the 
grounds of the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational] Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco in May, 1915. As already an- 
nounced, prizes of $300,000 have been 
assured for this series q? events. A 
major prize of $150,000 will be award- 
ed for the complete circuit of the 
globe, with supplemental prizes to 
aviators first completing various sec- 
tions of the course. It is expected 
that the aggregate of supplemental 
prizes will reach or exceed $500,000. 





One of the biggest cattlemen’s 
meetings in the state will be held at 





Hayes, Kansas, on Friday, May 1, 
under the axspices of the Kansas 


Agricultural Experiment stations of 
that city and of Manhattan. A big 
attendance of stockmen and cattle 
breeders of Kansas, Colorado and the 
Panhandle is expected. Results of 
experiments with cattle under range 
conditions, such as have never before 
been attempted by an experiment sta- 
tion, will be presented at this meet- 
ing. One of the experiments con- 
cerns the ration fed to beef breeding 
cows, while another deals with rapid 
development of heifers with early 
breeding as against slower growth 
and late breeding. The cattle used 
in the experiments, as well as the 
calves used in the winter feeding 
tests at Manhattan in the past winter, 
will be on exhibition at Hays. 





Now that the economists are 
preaching the value of the mussel as 
a food supply, there may be import- 
ance in the discovery of an apparent- 
ly unlimited supply on the Oregon 
coast. Samples have been sent to 
Prof. Field of Clark University, who 
started the movement, and we shall 
learn presently how. they compare 
with the Atlantic coast variety. 





Arguments against trust legislation 
at this session of congress are 
brushed aside by the president. He 
insists upon action and appears dis- 
posed to keep congress in _ session 
throughout another summer. His 
position is easily understood. .The 
trust issue was very prominent in the 
presidential campaign of 1912, par- 
ticularly in relation to the Roosevelt 
candidacy. 





It is a wonderful report of the con- 
dition of the winter wheat crop the 
department of agriculture has issued. 
The’ crop last year was a record- 
breaker, with 523,561,000 bushels, but 
the crop on April 1 promised to yield 
over 550,000,000 bushels. The acreage 
planted is larger than ever before and 
the plant came through the winter 
with a condition estimated at 95.6 
per cent of normal as compared with 
91.6 per cent just a year ago. The 
crop will probably deteriorate some- 
what between now and the harvest, 
but winter wheat is cut before mid- 
summer and it will escape any pos- 
sible summer drouth. 





England’s high radical new law for 
the control of defectives came into 
operation April 1, and a similar law 
takes effect in Scotland next month. 
It takes in not only idiots and imbe- 
ciles, but mental and moral defec- 
tives. Children who cannot profit by 
ordinary schools are to be committed 
to institutions. Wastrel and prodigal 
minors may be committed at request 
of their parents. Mothers of illegiti- 
mate children, instead of being peri- 
odically sent to the work-houses, will 
be cared for in an asylum. Adults, 
whether poor or rich, may be sent 
there for defectiveness at the instance 
of a relative or friend. How the law 
works must depend upon how it is 
administered. ; 


FOR CORN GROWERS. 








Corn and soy beans are two of the 
main crops grown ont the big farm at 
Ohio State University. Large crops 
of both of these grains are harvested 
each year. -The soil is good and they 
receive the best of care from _ the 
time they are planted until they are 
ready to cut. However, with all other 
conditions favorable, the authorities 
at the College of Agriculture would 
not think of planting these crops 
without first testing the seed. It mat- 
ters not how much food is available 
to the plants, or how’ great’ the 
amount of moisture conserved, the 
best results cannot be obtained in 
growing corn unless good seed is 
planted. Seed must have vitality. 
This cannot be determined altogether 
by looking at an ear. It must be 
tested, or a poor stand will result. If 
time is taken to count the stalks in 
100 consecutive hills, the average 
corn grower will find not much more 
than 75 to 80 per cent of the stalks 
that should be there. With such a 
stand and an allowance of five to ten 
per cent for barren stalks, some ex- 
planation can be made for many low 
yields. There are on the average ear 


about 900 kernels suitable for seed. 
If, out of every 100 ears planted, four 
or five lack vitality, it will mean at 
least 2,000 fewer stalks in the field 
per 100 seed ears planted. It is also 








particularly important to test soy 
beans because they frequently lose 
vitality after the first year. Corn and 
soy beans may both be _ tested in 
home-made germinators, made by 
placing sawdust, sand or soil in a 
shallow wooden box. A box 24 by 24 
inches and four inches deep is a con- 
venient size. This can be marked off 
in two-inch squares and a few ker- 
nels of corn from each ear or a few 
soy beans tested in a square. 





A GREAT OBJECT LESSON. 





With the beginning of the open 
season for automobiles and motor 
tourists, the gasoline vehicles § are 
tending more and more toward the 
lake shore boulevard around Lake 
Cooper above the great Keokuk dam 
which has just been finally completed. 

This is a macadamized road about 
twenty-five miles long which cost 
about $375,000 to build—some of the 
large cost being due to the determin- 
ation to have the road exactly right 
for travel and to have it skirt the 
shore of the lake formed in the Mis- 
sissippi river above the dam. It is 
one of the finest scenic roads in 
America with frequent changes ol 
view and interesting features scatter- 
ed profusely along its length. 

The lake is sixty-five miles long 
and from one and a half to three and 
a half miles wide. This new road 
runs along its saore from Keokuk to 
Montrose, Iowa, and from Hamilton 
to Nauvoo, Illinois. -The river is 
crossed by a ferry between Montrose 
and the old Mormon city of Nauvoo; 
a ‘steel bridge is used to cross. be- 
tween Keokuk and Hamilton. 


The road on the Iowa side is built | 


practically as a shelf in the high 
bluffs with some very large cuts and 
fills. There is no grade over six per 
cent on its many slopes, and an auto- 
mobile can easily go the whole dis- 
tance on high gear. The road is al- 
most constantly winding more or less, 
giving variety of view; at one point 
it leaves the lake shore a quarter of 
a mile and climbs gradually up to 
the top of the bluff where for over 
half a mile a grand view from. the 
heights is obtained, including the 
great dam and power house seven or 
eight miles down the river. 

On the Illinois side of the lake, the 
road exhibits less grandeur and more 
of the picturesque. The Illinois 
bluffs do not rise so _ precipitously 
from the water’s edge, and the road 
there winds around the curves of fne 
river almost on a level. Half way 
from Hamilton to historic Nauvoo 
the road passes. the Sonora quarries 
from which was taken the stone to 
build the state house at Springfield 


by Major McClaughey who after- 
wards became famous as a penolo- 
gist. 


This model road was built regard- 
less of expense, chiefly as an object 
lesson to stimulate the good roads 
movement in eastern Iowa and west- 
ern Illinois. The company that built 
the Keokuk water-power paid for its 
construction. It is a part of the big 
plans for the development of the new 
power zone along the Mississippi, in 
the belief that good roads are very im- 
portant in the development of any 
territory commercially and industrial- 
ly. An Iowa road expert is quoted as 
saying that this new road is worth 
to that state all the $27,000,000 that 
the water-power in the Mississippi 
cost. 

To motorists of the states of Iowa 
and Illinois and to automobile tour: 
ists from other states the new road 
offers opportunity and inducement 
for a pilgrimage to the site of the 
great power development. 





T0 THE FARM WOMEN OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 





The International Congress of Farm 
Women has now. fairly launched a 
movement to eréct a Farm Woman’s 
building on the grounds of the Pana- 
ma-Pacific Exposition. This farm 
house is to represent every advgnce 
that has been made to make life on 
the farm and in the farm household 
more attractive. 

The International Congress of Farnr 
Women is an organization composed 
of women who have caught the vision 
of an ideal life on the farm, women 
who know the hardships, which in the 
past have been endured, and who are 
willing to put their shoulders to the 
wheel and lift some of the loneliness 








—=S 
out of life, and make the syn 
brightly over what has  heretofons 
been a dreary horizon, 

They are preaching a doctrine of 
thrift and the kingship of labor: 
pointing out the road to happiness 
through the paths of useful employ 
ment and thus encouraging the “hag, 
to the farm movement.” 

They are carrying oD unbiased ex. 
periments with modern inventiong, 
calculated to save labor in far 
homes, 

The Congress lives, that the farm 
women of the world may live more 
It speaks to give encouragement, jp. 
spiration and joy. It studies to & 
in touch with progress and pass the 
good things along. It works in order 
to be of service to humanity. 

Every thought, word and action jp 
behalf of the organization is to ep. 
rich, ennoble and beautify the lives 
of women in rural communities, 

For many months it has been great. 
ly desired to have an international 
headquarters for this women’s ¢op- 
gress at the Panama-Pacific expogi- 
tion—a headquarters where the wo. 
men of all nations may receive a wel- 
come from the women of America 
and where every woman, of whatever 
nation or calling, might learn a ieg- 
son in happy, comfortable ‘living, - 

And so the model farm home—not 
a big city residence, but a beautify] 
farm home—is to be built by the wo- 
men of America for the women of 
the world to see and enjoy at the ex- 
position. 

It will cost—not half a million, ag 
did the model village at Ghent, Bel- 
gium, last year—but the modest sum 
of $50,000, and in order that as many 
women as possible may own a brick 
or a step or a pan in ri, each farm 
woman is only going to be asked to 
tender her good offices with her 
neighbors. 

Will you not at once send us your 
name and address with an offer to do 
a little service for us. All we ask 
just now is a few minutes of your 
time—nothing more. Write to Mrs. 
Belle V’D. Harbert, president, 340 
Century building,and she will tell you 
just how you gan be helpful to the 
great cause. Write now. 





METHODS OF EXTERMINATING 
COCKROACHES. 





With the approach of warm spring 
weather, cockroaches multiply rapid- 
ly and leave their winter hiding 
places, If cockroaches are troubie- 
some in the house the following sim, 
ple remedy recommended by one of 
the Department of Agriculture's 
scientists, will unquestionably destroy 
great quantities of the pest and keep 
them in check as effectively as trou- 
blesome insect powders and danger 
ous poisons: 

Mix one part of plaster of Paris 
and three or four parts of flour. Place 
this dry mixture in a saucer or on@ 
flat- piece of wood or tin , where 
roaches are numerous. Nearby place 
another flat-plate containing pure Wa 
ter. Supply a few inclines of wood 
or cardboard from the floor to the 
edge of the plate or saucer to give 
easy access. Float one or two thit 
pieces of wood on the water so that 
they will touch the edge of the dish 
The insects readily eat the plaster 
mixture, become thirsty and @ 
The water makes the plaster set @ 
the intestines and kills the 
Such traps may be placed in pantries, 
and bakeries in particular, with goo@ 
results. 

Another simple trap which has bee 
suecessfully used is the following: 4 
deep vessey or jar is partially 
ed with stale beer, for which roaches 
seem to have a special fondness. A 
number of flat strips of rough W 
are placed at an incline against 
vessel and bent over so that they pro 
ject into the interior a few inches. 
The roaches. climb up the inclined 
sticks to get the beer and slip off ino 
the vessel, ae 

This trap proves more attractive 
certain species of, roaches 


others. The so-called Oriental cock: 


roach is more readily attracted by ("| 


trap than the “Croton bug.” The# 
ter received its name because it cam 







into prominence at the time of @e 


completion of the ‘Croton system 
waterworks in New York City. * 
extension of this ‘system gave = 
means of entering into residences ge 
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— 
greatly encouraged its spread, Damp- 
ess of water pipes is favorable to it, 
snd it may be carried by the pressure 
of the water long distances through 
the pipes without injury. This roach 
has 80 multiplied in the eastern Unit- 
ed States that it has now become the 
commonest and best know of the do- 
mestic species. 

A French trap that has been used 
with success is the following: Some 
attractive bait such as stale beer or 
flour or sliced raw potato is placed in 
a box, the cover of which is replaced 
py four glass plates inclined down- 
ward funnel-like and closely joined 
except at the bottom. The roaches 


fall from these pieces of glass into will be readily understood. 


the box and are unable to escape. 


There are various poisons which it | each performance. 
ig asserted are fairly effective as rem-!as good as any other seat. 


i 
edies against roaches. The only one 


of these that seems to give satisfac- 


tory results is a phosphorous paste, , exacting tests. 


gold in the form of pills. It consists 
of sweetened flour paste containing 
1 to 2 per cent of phosphorous, and 


jg spread on bits of paper or card- | 
poard and placed in the runways of |from the most dramatic happening» 


This mixture has been 
successfully in the De- 


the roaches. 
wsed very 








| 
| 
| 





\a@ circus or & parade, and that there} 


lems which have been solved in the 
putting on of this event would make 
even David Belasco, master-showman, 
rub his eyes. 

Nothing like it, in size, was ever 
before attempted. The late P. T. Bar- 
num, king of the circus world, never 
even dreamed of a production of the 
mammoth proportions of this. 

And when it is realized that the 
Pageant and Masque is a play, not 


will be strong, gripping action every 
minute of the time, the reason the 
people of Saint Louis are readily sub- 
scribing the $125,000 required to meet 
the expense of the four performances 





seats for 46000 at 

Each seat will be | 
In spite | 
of the size of the amphitheatre, the | 
accoustics are perfect, by the most 
And the action will 
be so plain that the whole story may | 
be followed even without hearing a/| 
word, as in moving pictures. — 

The story of the Pageant is taken 


There will be 


in the history of Saint Louis. Tae 
Masque is an imaginative afterpiece, 


partment to free desks from Croton | with the character of Saint Louis as | 


pugs, numbers of the dead insects be- | the hero. 


ing found in the drawers every day 
during the time the poison was kept 
about. As phosphorous is poisonous 
to human beings and domestic ani- 
mals besides being highly inflam- 
mable, it should be used very care- 
fully. 

Considerable relief may be gained 
by a liberal use of pyrethrum powder. 
It is not a perfect remedy, however, 
and is at best but a temporary expedi- 
ent, while it soils shelves and other 
objects over which it is dusted. It 
should be used fresh and 
applied. 
by it when not killed outright, and 
the morning after an application the 
infested premises should be gone over 
and all dead or partially paralyzed 
roaches swept up and burrs. 

Pyrethrum may also be burned in 
an infested apartment. The smoke 


of this insecticide are often more ef- 
fective in destroying roaches than the 
application of the substance in the 
ordinary way as a powder. There is 
no attendant danger of explosion, and 
the only precaution necessary is to 
see that the room is kept tightly clos- 
ed for from six to twelve hours. 





191s BIGGEST EVENT. 





The biggest event of 1914 is the 
Pageant and Masque of Saint Louis, 
to be produced in Forest Park May 
28, 29, 30, and 31, with a cast of 7,500 
people, on the largest stage ever 
built. 

The New York Hippodrome stage 
could be placed in one corner of the 
Pageant platform, and lost. The prob- 
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REVOLVER, RAZOR 
AND RAZOR STROP 
Biggest Offer Ever Made 


ae must clear our stock of Genuine Amer- 
an Watches. For the next 30 days, we 
Will give absolutely free with every watch 
handsome $5.00 highly polished steel 
enet revolver; one celebrated old-fash- 
oned $2.00 Cutler Razor (guaranteed) and 
gue finest quality horsehide double self- 
oning Barber Strop ($1.00), $8.00 worth of 
goods free and our 20-year, fully jeweled 
Smerican watch, beautifully engraved and 
orth $15.00 for only $5.95. Goods shipped 
o. 0. D., with privilege of examination. If 
will are not satisfied return goods and we 

Ray all charges. We take all risk. 
ee no money. Just ask us to ship the 
cods for examination and if satisfactory, 
the express company $5.95—$23.30 








This offer is only good for 30 days. 
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itry can 


liberally ; 


Roaches are often paralyzed | | , 
icn upon many years’ close observa- 
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HOG CHOLERA. 





Cc. D. Lyon. 


Noting the fact that Congress pro- 
poses to appropriate a large sum of 
money for the purpose of fighting 
hog cholera, and it seems to Rural 
World that the farmers of the coun- 
prevent the use of a great 
deal of this money, allowing it to go 
back into the battleship fund, if they 
will only do so.’ We base this opin- 





tion of districts where no cholera ex- 
ists, while it rages within a few 
miles of these districts every yezxr. 
Starting at the -Big Miami river, 
twenty miles from its mouth, a line 
may be drawn, eastward, following 


and vapors generated by the burning | the course of the Ohio river to the 


Scioto river, a distance of more than 
100 miles, and there has not been, in 
this strip of 20x100 miles, any hog 
cholera in more than forty years; 
neither has the corresponding district 
in Kentucky been affected. A single 


| exception can be made to this state- 
'ment, and this is, that in the territory 


| 





| 
| 


just north of Cincinnati a few small 
outbreaks of cholera have occurred, 
due to the fact that infected hogs, or 
hogs have been imported in 
infected cars, from Cincinati stock 


| yards, all stock yards reeking with 


disease germs now. In all this ter- 


tritory the farmers breed their own 


breeding stock, no hogs from infected 
districts being bought, and this prac- 
tice has resulted in a cholera-free 
district for more than an average 
lifetime. 


THE FARM GARDEN, 


C. D. Lyon. 


For a great many years, in fact 
more than thirty, I have done some 
farmers’ institute work every year, 
and for a number of seasons made a 
specialty of a Farm Garden Talk. 
Several times institute directors in- 
sisted on my using a chart, and this 
chart was always made to illustrate 
the garden with everything planted 
in long rows, even including a row 
of each kind of berries and a row of 
grape vines. I admit that such a 
garden may be ideal, but in actual 
practice it falls far short of what the 
farmer or farmer’s wife wants, or can 
have. Grape vines, at a less distance 
than twenty feet of any cultivated 
crop, will sap the ground of both 
plant food and soil moisture. The 
same being true of raspberries and 
blackberries, although these will not 
damage cultivated crops at so great 
a distance. To my mind, strawberries 
are the only berries to be permitted 
to grow in a garden, but others will 
differ. Some gardeneé may be so 
planned so as to admit of growing 
corn, potatoes, pumpkins, tomatoes 
and other gross vegetables, but we 
find it preferable to grow these in 
some part of the regular crop field. 
It is possible to have a garden four 
rods square near the house, and a 
garden of this size, if well manured 
and cared for, will furnish an ample 





supply of all the smaller vegetables, 


radishes, lettuce, onions, beets, early 
beans and peas, early cabbage, to- 
matoes, cauliflower, and whatever 
else may be desired, even a hundred 
hills or so of extra early potatoes be- 
ing admissable, the corn, cabbage, to- 
matoes, sweet and white potatoes for 
main crop grown elsewhere. I read 
the above paragraph to a friend who 
is a good gardener and he says “make 
the kitchen garden 40x40 feet and 
grow the heavy stuff elsewhere.” 

Nothing like stable manure for the 
garden, as it furnishes humus and 
makes the soil both work better and 
hold moisture better, but many of us 
have found that after a few years 
heavy manuring, it is well to add 
some commercial fertilizer, to supply 
the deficiency of both phosphoric acid 
and potash in all farm-made manures. 

We can safely use 100 pounds of 
14 to 15 per cent acid phosphate, and 
50 pounds of sulphate of potash to a 
four-rod square garden, and even 
more will not injure crops, as I have 
used it at double the rate given. Our 
own garden, and a good one too, was 
made on a heavy clay soil and was 
not productive at first, but heavy ma- 
nuring for years has made it an extra 
good one, so if you have not what you 
consider an ideal garden spot, use tae 
best you have and you can soon make 
it good. 





SHORT ITEMS. - 





Cc, D. Lyon. 


We have had as good results from 
sowing six pounds of clover seed per 
acre, as we ever had from the old 
plan of a bushel to eight acres. 

Tobacco seeds are very small, and 
a level teaspoonful of seed is enough 
for 9x30 feet, a bed of this size mak- 
ing plants enough to set an acre. 

Farmers seed from a bushel and a 
half to three bushéls -of seed oats 
per acre. The best crop of oats | 
ever saw, Was grown from a busnel 
and a half of seed per acre. 

Canadian farmers run their seed 
oats over a grader ‘three or four 
times, but the Kansas experiments 
proved that this did not pay with 


' wheat. 


We are getting as good or better re- 
sults in calf raising with commercial 
calf meal and skim milk, as we did 
with whole milk. 

Take good care of the horses 
shoulders in the first three or four 
days’ work, and you’ will not be apt 
to cause collar sores. ‘ 

Better ‘plow a little ‘wet, early than 
late. We ate apt-te -have frosts ‘up 
to late April, and a very little frost 
mellows wet plowed land. 
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obtain a Multi-focal telescope with solar eyepiece attach- 
But because we have made 
inventors, 
in 
quantities by a large manufacturer in Europe with cheap 
we are enabled to give you this outfit, 
year, 
RURAL WORLD 
to help pay mailing and pack- 
ing charges on the telescope outfit (total $1.35). 
is worth more 
amount in the pleasure it gives—seeing the sun spots as 


«© Excelsior Multi-focal Telescope 
has a multiplicity of uses—its pleas- 
ure is never dimmed—each day dis- 
covers some new delight. 
Read signs invis- 
Use it in cases 


Take the Excelsior Multi-focal Tele- 
scope with you on pleasure and vaca- 
tion trips. and you can take in all the 
scenery at a glance—ships miles out; 
encircled by vapors; 
tourists climbing up 


Used as a microscope it is found of infinite value in 
erms in plants and seeds, etc, 
Telescope is mec 


Powerful lenses, scientifically grounded and adjusted. Handy 
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oo 7 inches, 
w solar e 
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7 Home Circle 


* THE VASSAR ROAD. 








(Dedicated to the Vassar girls.) 

here are roads where Fair Nature 
Her charms hath bestowed; 

Some more cheerful than others, 
On which we have rode; 

There’s a roadside so charming 
‘Tis the song birds’ abode, 

And such “the one” we’re viewing, 
The old Vassar Road. 


It’s a road that is famous 
And known far and wide, 
And a road where lovers 
Love dearly to ride. 
From where, oaks and the cedars 
_ Are plentifully seen 
And buttercups and. daisies 
In the long stretch of green. 


Near by is the home of the bunnie 
And home of the squirrels, 

For they dwell where fair nature 
Her beauty unfurls. 

By this road are the violets, 
The brooklets and rills 

And there ream the butterfly 
O’er meadows and hills. 


And as old Sol bids. adieu 
And sinks in the West 
Then the moon in her splendor 
Soon comes as our guest; 
The katy-dids and crickets 
Sing a sweet little ode 
And the fregs swell the chorus 
Of old Vasser Road. 


Lizzie and I were out driving 
And riding in bliss 

Then as Liz held the reins 

_ E stele a nice kiss 

And the old man in the meon 
O’er the trees peaking through 

Freely gave his consent 
And best wishes, too. 


Now, ’tis so fresh in mem’ry 
The joys we once had, 

Life’s burdens seem lighter, 
For which we are glad; 

And while traveling the highway 
To our future abode 

We'll cherish in mem’ry 
The old Vassar Road. 


St. Louis. ALBERT E. VASSAR. 





WORKS OF THE CREATOR. 





Editor Rural World: Here in our 
terrestrial habitation we are sur- 
rounded on every hand by tie dis- 
plays of Divine Wisdom and benefic- 
enee, yet owing to our fallen condi- 
tiom, we are unable to properly ap- 
preciate the works of the great in- 
comprehensible Being who is the Au- 
thor of these mighty works, and by 
whose power all animal life is main- 
tained, and the motions of all celes- 
tial bodies are regulated and con- 
trolled as they swiftly move through 
the regions of inter-stellar space. As 
we view the beauties whica adorn 
the scenery of nature, and study the 
wonders of creating Power, as dis- 
played im the earth, the air, the 
ocean’s depths and the heavens, the 
contemplative mind becomes aston- 
ished and almost overpowered at the 
sublimity and grandeur of those 
scenes. 

There is great enjoyment im the 
study of such lofty themes, and the 
mind becomes expanded and  en- 
nobled as we reflect upon and study 
the deep things in nature. If Rural 
World readers could be partly wean- 
ed from earthly pleasures and _ in- 
dueed to study the works of the Cre- 
ator, and learn of His designs and 
plams, they would soon begin to think 
that in former years they had missed 
mueh im life that was elevating and 
enjoyable. No one need think that 
muck time would be required, as fif- 
teen minutes’ study in a day, with the 
rignt kind of books, will in a few 
years accomplish wonders, There is 
also: much to be learned by observa- 
tion with the unassisted eye, where 
no telescope is at hand. 

The further we proceed in our re- 
searches into the sidereal heavens, 
the scene of Creating Power and Wis- 
dom beeomes more expansive and 
magnificent. By instrumental ob- 
servation we are enabled to penetrate 
to an enormous distance inte the 
depth of infinite space, bringing into 


ered since the creation. The diver- 
sification of the fields of immensity 
with innumerable worlds, both lumin- 
ous and opaque, is a theme well cal- 
culated. to excite the admiration of 
exalted intelligences whe are far su- 
perior mentally to terrestrial beings. 
In such a scene as I have mentioned 
above, where the field of view of a 
telescope is crowded with celestial 
objects, what a confluence of suns, 
and systems, and worlds and intelli- 
gences of various orders may exist, 
displaying the wisdom and power of 
the divine Being. It is well, too, to 
remember that star clusters of vast 
dimensions, often appear to dwindle 
to a faint and almost imperceptible 
point when viewed with a common 
telescope. We must remember too, 
that all of the orbs that a most pow- 
erful telescope brings into view at 
one time, is only an atom in com- 
parison with the actual number in 
even the visible universe. 

I intended when I commenced this 
letter to write only of new stars, but 
I have wandered from my subject, 
and may perhaps not get in this let- 
ter all I want to say on the subject. 
I endeavored in my last letter to 
show that we have good reason to be- 
lieve that the empire of the Almighty 
is being gradually expanded, and that 
it is constantly receiving new addi- 
tions to its glory and magnificence. 
Of course we are not positive itrat 
new stars are of recent construction, 
it being only a well grounded theory, 
and even if it were true, the work of 
augmentation would probably be per- 
formed in a slow manner. 

But we have other evidence on a 
far larger scale, that creative power 
is constantly being exerted. Our larg- 
est telescopes reveal the existence of 
vast masses of matter at inconceiv- 
able distances from our earth, and 
since the invention of the telescope 
seme of these nebulous bodies that 
are located at a moderate distance 
from the earth are found to be chang- 
ing in form and appearance, and 
there are indications that stupendous 
operations and processes are inces- 
santly going forward on some of 
those nebulous bodies. The question 
then arises, are such --bedies being 
transformed into sidereal systems? Is 
the work of world formation going 
corward in those distant regions? 
Are those vast chaotic masses of 
matter being fitted up to become the 
abedes of intellectual beings who will 
appreciate the works of the _ great 
Architect of the universe, and who 
will be eapable of rendering adora- 
tion to Him? Most people want facts, 
net theories, but it is well to remem- 
ber that much profound knowledge 
of astronomical matters has been ob- 
tained by theorizing. Newton spent 
many weary hours theorizing before 
he discovered the law of gravitation. 


Kepter’s laws were discovered only |. 


after much theorizing. The aneient 
sage, Pythagoras, by much theory 
and deep reflection convineed himself 
that the Ptolemaic system as then 
taught, was erroneous, but the scien- 
tists of those days refused to 
abandon the clumsy and bungling 
system which was so long in vogue, 
and by this course it had no other 
tendeney than to conceal the sub- 
lime and beautiful simplicity of na- 
ture, and to prevent mankind for 
many centuries, from recognizing the 
true system of the world. 

Perhaps I ‘may have much more to 
say in future as to the phenomena 
New Stars and new systems, and also 
as to what are known as but stars. 
In such paenomena we have pre- 
sumptive, if not demonstrative evi- 
dence, of a continued series of Grea- 
tions. 

J. M. MILLER. 





“THE FARMER—HE MUST FEED 
THEM AEL.” 





By Clifford E. Davis. 


Most of us remember a fittle poem, 
whose keynote is the above line, de- 
elaring truly that the poet, the musi- 
cian, the mechanic, merchant, preach- 
er, lawyer, doetor, etc., must go to 
the farmer for food. Now, although 
foed must come from the farmer, and 
others must pay for eating it, let us 
see the difference between initial and 


final cost. We are told that the strik- | 


ing power of the bullet often exceeds 
‘its imitial velecity, and in the case 


fof the cost of food its final kick at 





view countless millions of resplend~| 
ent orbs that had remained undiscov- 


the pocketbook is Jovian, though its 
inception was Lilliputian. The La- 


cently, of a few staple articles 
food in a high-class bill of fare in 
an up-town hotel in New York: 
“Cold roast chicken, $2.40; canned 
stewed corn (small dish), 30 cents; 
mashed potatoes (small dish), 30c; 
slice of green apple pie, 30 cents; one 
apple 20 cents; one cup of coffee, 
with milk, 20 cents,” and gives this 
as a pointer for the youth dissatis- 
fied with his small salary in a quiet 
town. Let us see what is the farm- 
er’s probable share i this skimpy 
meal that costs so much. The farm- 
er doubtless sold the chicken for 
thirty cents, and thought he was get- 
ting a good price for it, from the 
dealer; and tae corn to the cagnery 
for ten cents per dozen ears. If he 
got a dollar for the bushel of pota- 
toes, he was doing well. The apples 
went for about eighty cents for the 
bushel, taking an average price be- 
tween the high and the low; and al- 
though the rate for milk is usually 
seven cents per quart, we will allow 
him ten cents for the sake of argu- 
ment. Now, on the whole bill, the 
consumer pays at this rate: Chicken, 
$2.40; potatoes, $24 per bushel; corn, 
$1.80 per dozen ears; apples, $25 per 
bushel; milk $20 per quart—suppos- 
ing that they put a tablespoonful in 
the coffee, and this is liberal for a 
restaurant. The farmer is out $69.30 
on that which he produced by the 
sweat of his brow, which the eating 
public had to pay. It looks like the 
farmer came out at the little end of 
the horn. While the remedy is to 
“buy direct from the farmer,” and 
lower the cost of living, although the 
upper currents of the financial wave 
may swirl and change, the farmer is 
a limpet clinging to one stationary 
spot on the ocean’s floor. His prices 
never rise in ratio to the final cost 
to the high-class -consumer; and 
there are those born “with a golden 
spoon in their mouths” who will con- 
tinue to roll up to the fashionable 
restaurant, and keep on paying un- 
heard-of prices for these things be- 
cause it is regarded as the thing to 
do in fashionable life, and the farmer 
never comes within reaching distance 
of the golden shower that his humble 
toil evokes. “Aint it the truth?” 





HOUSE-CLEANING HINTS, 





Gilt Frames.—Wipe these gently 
with a damp sponge which has 
been wrung out in oil of turpentine 
or spirits. of wine. If great care is 
not taken the frames will chip. Al- 
low them to dry. 

Wall Paper.—Remove all loose dirt 
with a soft brush, then rub with 
thick slices of stale bread, working 
from the ceiling downward in a cir- 
cular fashion. Another — splendid 
method is to rub the walls down with 
flour mixed to a dry paste wita wa- 
ter. The result is astonishing. 

Dustbins.—To render your galvan- 
ized dustbin perfectly sanitary, burn 
a couple of newspapers or a handful 
of straw in it every itme it is emp- 
tied. Let the fire flame well, and it 
will remove all grease and damp. 

Sewing Machines.—Flood the work- 
ing parts of these with paraffin oil. 
This. will dissolve and dislodge all 
elogged oil and dust, ete., when can 





be wiped away with an old duster. 


, Clear the oil holes with a crochet 


heok. Polish up tae woodwork with 
furniture polish. 

; © Paintings.—Peel a potato and 
halve it. Rub ever the painting with 
the flat surface of the potato. Each 
time the moisture from the potato is 
exhausted, eut a fresh surface and 
continue. Sponge afterwards with 
clean tepid water and allow to dry. 

Flower Vases.—Flower vases which 
have become discolored can be clean- 
ed by half filling them with water, 
taking some small pieees of paper, 
rolling them up to the size of peas, 
putting them in the vases and shak- 
ing well. / 

A Freneh Polisk.—The following is 
a splendid furniture polish and most 
economical: Two parts of methylat- 
ed spirits, two parts of vinegar, one 
part of limseed oil. Use a pad of 
linen and work in cireular sweeps 
‘with light pressure. Polish with a 
‘soft duster. . 

@ak Floors.—Oak floors should be 
polished once a week. First sweep 
off all dust and wipe thoroughly 
‘clean with a duster. Apply a polish 








‘made of two ounces of beeswax and 
one ounce of hard yellow soap; aad 


dies’ World quoted the prices re- | 
of ; 


_—_ 
WHEN EVERY EFFORT 
TIRES YOU ogy 


Don’t let the idea that you 
better in a day or two Prevent yoy don't 
from getting a bottle of Hood's gay, money 
saparilla today and being at once your fi 
the road to health and strength, and bh 


Your blood is impure and im ‘ 


ished. It lacks vitality. Your digege 
tion is poor, and all the functions o 
your body are impaired.. 

Ask your druggist for Hood's Sar. 
saparilla. It will build yoy up 
quicker than anything else. It veg 
strength to do and power to endure, 
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' then I 
enough turpentine to cover. Alloy was tl 
this to stand by the side of the stove the hi 
until dissolved, stirring now ang fertili 
then. This must be rubbed in wef every 
and the floor then polished.—Pog could 
Dispatch. wards 
times, 
GOOD RECIPES. and ¥ 
= ’ keep 
By Helen A. Synan. ich 
Apple Roly-Poly—1% cups flow, a 
{add pinch salt, teaspoon soda, 2 tea i 
; Spoons cream tartar; sift and mix i 
| well with hands 1 tablespoon cold lard, In 
| mix with cold water and roll thin; bust 
'3 large apples chopped fine, spread waist 
|on crust, sprinkle with 3 tablespoons age | 
sugar and a little cinnamon; roll up Apro 
\like jelly roll; put in well buttered 
pan, spread on top % cup sugar, 1 9928 
jtablespoon butter and a little cinna- 
|mon, and pour on enough boiling Cu 
| water to well cover crust. Bake until and 
a rich brown. quire 
Apple Custard Pudding—1 quart for : 
milk, 8 eggs, 1 cup sugar, fiavor with ures 
vanilla, whites 6 eggs for frosting, 1% Price 
tablespoons sugar. 9924. 
Dutch Apple Pie—Line pie plate 
with rich crust, halve the apples, piace Cu 
‘on crust with inside down, sprinkle wad 
with sugar, nutmeg and cinnamon; ¥ gir 
bake until apples are tender. Serve -<¥ 
hot. 
Delicious Apple-Raisin Cake—Mix 
up bread sponge, % cup warm water, Cr 
% teaspoon salt, 3 tablespoons each and 
sugar and lard, 1 beaten egg, 1 cup quir 
raisins, stir in 1% cups flour, let rise for | 
|in a warm place and beat down, turm the 
linto deep pit pan, pare, core Pric 
‘quarter 3 apples, aalve quarters aad 9914 
press on the cake, round side Up, 
sprinkle over scant % cup sugar C 
mixed with I teaspoon cinnamon and 
a dash of nutmeg, dot with butter, quit 
let rise 1 hour; bake slowly @ for 
moderate oven; take from oven and 1% 
sprinkle with sugar. 
c 
BURNT ALUMINUM WARES. yea 
mat 
If your aluminum pans or kettles 
get scorched and black, do not serape c 
or scour them. Half fill them with % 
water, add a heaping teaspoonful of io 
soda, and boil for ten minutes; they on 
will be as bright as new . n 
Nasturtiums, portulaca, California C 
poppies, and bachelor buttons will 4 and 
well on almost any soil so long oo 
there is plenty of sunshine. nq 
About 2,500 or 3,000 acres of sweet 
peas are grown in California for ( 
alone. They will, on an average anc 
yield about 800 pounds per acre. qui 
Start an asparagus bed this spriné. a3 
A small plot of well-enriched , 
will produce a nice lot of asparagus RA 
Conover’s Colossal and Palmetto at@ "3 
good varieties—LeRoy Cady, As 
ate Horticulturist, University Sarm I 
St. Paul. , Ben 
ter 
I 
MAY, 00 
All around the birds are singing, Lu 
Pouring forth their sweetest a" 


From the earth the grass is spr i 
And the leaves are full agai; 









Even the little brook seems merry. .~ Bu 
Through the month’s of lovely 
spring | Na 
And the genial sun and showers 
Bring new life to everything. ‘Ad 


St. Louis. ALB’ T E. VASSAR. © 
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PAKING A FARM PAPER, 


By Clifford E. Davis. 


Think you know all about farming, 
don't you? Wouldn’t pay out real 
money for a good farm paper, when 
your father learned you how to farm, 
and he Was as good a farmer, sua, 
as ever raD three crops of corn on 
the same soi] hand runnin’! What's 
the use to take a farm paper any- 
bow, when you can watch Jim Jones 
on one side, and Hen Murphy on the 
other, and do as the; do? Oh! and 
how are you going to tell whether 
they are farming right or 
Suppose a farmer in York state finds 
out a tremendous thing about plant- 
jng potatoes, or growing better to- 
matoes, and writes it out for the pa- 
er. How are you going to find it 
out? Hear Jones tell about it, and 
he’s forgot details! 
the paper, and Murphy’s wife sent 
itto town wrapped around the butter. 
Go to the county printing office, and 
paw over the old exchanges half a 


day, make the busy editor cuss; and |; 


then not find the copy, eh? Now, it 
was the Aboriginal Indian who taught 
the highly educated explorers how to 
fertilize corn by putting a fish in 
every hill, and only the pecple who 
could read a hundred sys after- 
wards were sure of it. Not only the 
times, and the climate, but the bugs 


are 
al. 


i 





wrong? | 


| 


| 


Try to borrow |} 


‘ 


| 


and worms change; and you've got to ; 


Dig 


out. 
for 


or lose 
jeans 


date, 
old 


to 
your 


keep up 
down in 


that | around. 


crumpled, greasy, old dollar bill, and 
buy. a. whole year or two of good 
sense in the form of a good farm pa- 
per—and read it. 





VEGETABLE RELISHES,. 


Radish Salad.—Peel and __ slice 
enough small, tender radishes to 
make one cup. Add one tablespoon- 
ful of sliced olives and mix well. 
Place crisp small white lettuce 
leaves together so as to form a cup, 
put a spoonful of mixture into each; 
stand a radish cut in to represent a 
rose in the center; sprinkle with 
French dressing. 

Tomato Soup.—One quart cf toma- 
toes, one pint of boiling water, six 
cloves, one-half teaspoon cf _ salt, 
teaspoon of sugar, cayenne pepper, 
boil five minutes; while ccecking put 
a piece of butter and ore cnion in 
frying pan and brown. Put all to- 
gether; add two tablespoons of corn 
starch and strain. 

Carrot Puddivg.—Poil carrots half 
through bulb in bread crumbs, 
eggs, according to quantity of 
rots, butter, pepper and salt, white 
sauce, boil some carrots until soft, 
rub them through a sieve, add crumbs 
and butter with egg enough to bind 
mixture; season to taste. Putter a 


car- 


pudding dish, put in the pudding and | 


hour to an hour and a 
white sauce 


steam for an 
half. Serve 











In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children give 
age only; while for patterns for 
Aprons, say large, sma’l or medium. 


9923—Ladies’ Two-Piece Skirt With 
Folds, 

Cut in six sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 
and 32 inches waist measure. It re- 
quires 344 yards of 44-inch material 
for a 24-inch size. The skirt meas- 
ures about 1% yards at the foot. 
Price 10c. 
9924—Ladies’ Waist With or Without 

Peplum. 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
fer a 36-inch size. Price 10c. 

9981—Ladies’ Apron. 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 53%, yards of 36-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. 
the apron measures about 1% yards. 
Price 10c. 
9919—Ladies’ Costume, With or With- 

out Tunic. 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 614 yards of 44-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. The skirt measures 
1% at foot. - Price 10c. 

9921—Girl’s Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires 4 yards of 36-inch 
saterial for a 10-year size. Price 10c. 

9666—Girl’s Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. It requires 3% yards of 36- 
inch material for the 8-year size. 
Price 10c. 

9906—Ladies’ Night Dress. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 4% yards of 36- 
inch material for a medium size. 
Price 10c 

9770—Ladies’ Kimono. 

Cut.in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 5 yards of 44-inch material for 
a 36-inch size. Price 10c. 


These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 


va 


an 
yaras 


Pattern No.........Size........ Years 
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Name 


Address 


At the lower edge 


PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 








two | 


poured | 


| Shaffer & Bell, New Castle, Ind. 
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CLASSIFIED For: 


FOR SALE 


DEPARTMENT. 








count as words. These little ads. 


sults. 
SMALL ADS. DO BIG THENGS. 


YOU CAN BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE MOST ANYTHING IN THESE 
COLUMNS AT THE LOW RATE OF 


One Cent a Word Each Insertion, 


In this department we will insert your advertisement under a 
classified head for 1 cent a word per issue. 


No ad. accepted for less than 25 cents, cash to accompany order, 


Initials and numbers 
are read by thousands and give re- 


TRY A CLASSIFIED AD, 











HELP WANTED. 


POULTRY, 





$65.09 to $150 MONTH paid men and wom- 
en in U. S. Government positions. Life jobs. 
Thousands of appointments coming during 
1914. Sommon education sufficient. “Pull” 
unnecessary. Write today for free list of 
positions now availabie. Franklin Institute, 
Dep't. F 167, Rochester, N. Y. 
— = — i ae — —- — 


AGENTS. 





AGENTS, LOOK HERE—We are going to 

five twelve dozen packages of the Sherwin 
Polish, the champion metal polish and-win- 
|} dow cleaner to the one that sends us 
| highest bid They sell for 10c each, Send 
|} your bid today Moyer Supply Co., Ger- 
mantown, Ohio 





BARRED ROCKS—Eces, $6 


100. Mrs. J. Pruss, 


$1 setting; 
Ashton, Neb. 





BARRED ROCKS, Bradley strain. Eggs $3 
per hundred. Mrs. Nélson Havens, Linby, Ia. 





BUFF ROCK EGGS $1.50 per 15; 
per 100. 8S. H. McNeely, Cedar Vale, 


$5.00 
Kan, 





BARRED ROCK EGGS, 15 for $1.00; cir- 
cular free. N. B. Shaffer & Daughter, New 
Castle, Ind. 





SINGLE COMB Rhode Island Reds. Eges 
for hatching and baby chicks. BE. A. Miller, 
Kalona lowa. 





FARMS AND LANDS. 





| WANTED—rT> 








hear of good farm or un- 
improved land for sale. Send description 
;} and price. Northwestern Business Agency, 
| Minneapolis, Mirin. 
fe-- 

166 -ACRESi 7 miles from Regent, Het- 
tinger Co., North Dakota. Good soil; no 
improvements; $25 per acre. Yours truly. 
Mrs. E. A. Halla, West Concord, Minn. 

\ 

; . 

160 ACRES, 11 miles from Marshall, 40 

| acres eultivated, 22 acres in bearing fruit, 
g00d crop now on, can give possession at 

| once, good house, small barn; plenty of 

| Spring water, $2,000. Ozark Realty Co., 

| Mar 


shall, Arkansas. 





——< 


SEED CURN, 





A. Hack, New Canton, Il. 


—— 





CLOVER SEED. 
NEW WHITE 
Also leaf tobacco 
ky. 





T. Mardis. 





|| SWRET CLOVER SEED—Pure white and 
|} large biennial yeilow Prices and circular 
sent on request. Bokhara Seed Co.. Box D, 
Faimouth Ky. 





> — a = $$$ 


SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 





Hal- 
Rubber 
origina- 


WATERMELONS, guaranteed pure 
bert Honey Seed. dollar pound; 
Rind, dollar fifty. H. A. Halbert, 
tor, Coleman, Texas. 


EVERY FARMER should try 
and Triumph sweet potatoes. 





Succeeds any- 











where. 100 piants delivered 50c. All kinds 
of vegetable plants grown. Prof. Waughtel, 
Uptonville. Ga. 
« LIVE STOCK. 
POLL ANGUS males ready for service 





SEND 25 CENTS in coin and stamped en- 
velope for advice, how to castrate live stock 
successfully. F. J. Miller, Howells, Neb. 


CHOICE golden mortgage lifter. The corn 
grown for profit, tests 98 per cent, longest 
grain; smallest cob Write for particulars. | 


SWEET COVER SEED— | 
- ; Falmouth, | 


Nancy Hall | 


FOR SALE—Colored and White Muscovy 
Duck Eggs 12 cents each. Mrs, C. Scully, 
Greenview, Illinois, 


8. C. B. ORPINGTONS, eggs from high 
scoring stock, $1.00 per 15. Mise Anna E. 
Overton, Pekin, Ind. 











EGGS—15 fertile eges, postpaid $1; from 
|; pure single comb brown Leghorns. Mrs, 
Kenyon, Tyrone, Okla. 





| WHITE ROCK EGGS, extra quality; also 
| best new potato known. Circular, Sidney 
| Schmidt, Chillicothe, Mo. 





SINGLE C B MINORCAS and Rose Comb 
R. I. Red. Stock and eggs. Fr. Kremer, 
Manchester, Okla, 





| 
| FOR SALE—Full-blooded Mammoth Pe< 
| kin ducks. Eggs $1.00 per setting. Mrs. A. 
| Brower, Rinehart, Mo. 





WINNING, 
White Leghorns, 
Box 1, 


Single 
Arm- 


laying, 
eges, chicks, 
Arthur, Mo. 


Comb 


strong Bros., 





SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorn eggs; from 
Stee pee matured stock; $2.00 per 50; $3.50 
00. Ii. 


FAWN AND WHITE Indian Runner duck 
‘28, $2.00 per 13; Barred P. Rocks, $1 per 
ae Sie Webster Groves, Mo, R 


BUFF ORPINGTON DUCK. EGGS; prize 
winners; white egg strain. Frank O’Con- 
nor, Carroliton, Mo. 


SUPERIOR. 
| 


| per Rosa Simpson, Palmer, 





Gibert, 








| BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, exclusive- 





ly eggs. 75c for 16, $4.00, 100. Well bar- 
red. Fresh eggs. Mrs H. ©. Luttrell, Paris, 
Mo. 

SINGLE-COMB BUFF LEGHORNS., 
Healthy, vigorous birds, bred to lay. Eggs, 
| $1 per 15. Anna Tombarge, R. R. No. 11, 
Lancaster, Ohio. 





PURE BRED Single Comb Buff Leghorn 


Eggs, $1 per 15; $5 per 100. Domesticated 
Wild Mallard duck eggs, $2 per 13. Mrs. 
Lewis Eells, Concordia, Kans. 





EGGS FOR HATCHING—From pure bred 
ducks, turkeys, chickens. Poland-China pigs, 
$15 pair (not related), Mrs. Maggie Rieff, 
St. Peter, Minn. 

















blood lines and prolific families. 
gilts for breeding now. Write 
Mumford, Oakland, Mo. 


Also some 
me. Frank 


FOR SALE—Registered trotting stallions, EGGS—Buft Orpington winning strains. 
mares, colts and fillies at very low prices. | Three fine cockerels mated with flock of 
Colman Stock Farm, Creve Coeur, St. Louis | picked hens and pullets. J. 8. Messeck, 
Co., Mo. Clinton, Mo. 

SPLENDID BERKSHIRE Service Boara SINGLE COMB White Leghorn Eggs from 
$25 each; also fine weaned pigs $10 each, | stock of Sedalia and Kansas City winners 
Prolific, healthy stock. H. H. Shepard, Pa-| 1912. 15 $1.00, 100 $5.00. Range eggs $3.00 
cific, Mo. 100. Mrs. N. Y. Bwing, Odessa, 0. 

FOR SALE—Duroc Jersey pigs from best 100 PURE BRED Indian Runners for sale, 


white eggers, strong breeders, $1.00 each. 
Write for prices in quantity. White eggs, 15 
for $1. R. N. Sanderson, Jr., Orland, Ind. 





FOR SALE—Ten choice registered bull 
calves for sale, from two to eleven months 
old, from high-class, heavy-producing Jer- 
seys. Write me for prices, stating age you 
want. D. 8S. Mayhew. Monett. Mo. 





DOGS. 





FOX, WOLF, HOUNDS. List free. 
Stodghill. Shelbyville. Ky. 


— ———$—_—_—_ 


CIRCULARS MAILED. 


J. D. 














COMMISSION 





MAMMOTH White Turkeys, largest tom 
weighed 51 Iibs.; eggs, $3 per 12; Barred P. 
Rock eggs. $2.50 per 15. Cireular free. Geo. 
W. Wingo & Son, R. 9-B. Mayfield, Ky. 


PARTRIDGE ROCKS, reliable strair:; 
two extra fine cockerels mated with twenty 
early hatched pullets. Prices reduced to 
$1.00 per setting after May ist. These are 
birds of quality. J. 8S. Messeck, Clinton, Wo, 


REED’S “IMPERIAL RINGLET” barred 
Rocks, 16 years’ experience in breeding and 
judging eggs; finest matings, $3.00 per 15; 
$9.00 per 100; range, $1.00 per 15; $4.00 per 














$1.50 per 500, 
some keyed. 
town, Ohio. 


$2.00 per 1000. Try us with 
Moyer Supply Co., German- 


—=_ 
ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES. 














If the weather is warm and settled, 
plant a little Golden Bantam s-veet 
corn late this month. 















Muskmelons may be started in pa- 
per pots or strawberry boxes about 
five weeks before they can be sci tn 
the field. 

Kohl Rabi is one of the garden 
vegetables that should be more wide- 
ly grown. It is much like the turnip 
in quality, although easier to grow. — 

The wild cucumber, gourd, scarlet 
runner bean, and morning glory dre 


CIRCULARS wanted. /100. Fox hounds. O. W. Reed & Sons, Clil- 
Moyer Supply Co., Germantown, Ohio. ton Hill, Mo, 
CIRCULARS MAILED for 25c per 100, GLEN RAVEN Ege farm supplies fresh 


eggs that will hatch; Barred Plymouth Rock 
and Brown Leghorn. "Best team” in the 
chicken business, 15 eggs for $1.50. 30 for 
$2.75, 100, $6.00. Day old chicks i0c, and 
12%e each; older chicks worth more. Cire 
cular free. EB. W. Geer, Farmington, Mo. 
J ._____] 





PRINTING. 





I MAKE a specialty of farmers’ printed 

stationery in small lots at small prices, En- 

velopes, letter heads, etc. Samples, 2c, 

Kestier, Box D-243, Winmsboro, Texas. 
————— 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





HELPFUL TURE for Bibie stu- 
dents on aplication. Emma Paschal. 305 
Cypress 8t.. San Antonio, Texas. 















TEN DANDY cake and candy recipes, 
Nas cents. Hicks, 74 Pilling St., Brooklyn, 


















ering unsightly fences and stumps. 


excellent quick-growing vines for cov- 


free. 






RATS, MICE. Eradicate these sts com- 
pletely. Stay rid. Kasily done. ~ culare 
W. A. Duncan, Rew Vienna, Ohio, 
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Peter Red, 2:11%, has been sold 
for export by A. H. Parker, Bedford, 
Mass., the owner of Cochato (3), 
2:11%. 











The fastest two-year-old trotter at 
the Los Angeles, Cal., track is by 
Beirne Holt (4), 2:11%4, a son of 
Cochato (3), 2:11%. 





Eight early closing events will fea- 
ture the meeting at the Philadelpaia, 
Pa., County Fair this season for an 
amount aggregating $3,800. 





Aconite, 2:144%, one of the crack 
pacers of the New England states last 
season, has been nominated in the 
early closing events in West Virginia. 





Jefferson, O., is again offering early 
closing events for both two and three- 
year-old performers, to take place 
during the meeting of August 18th to 
2ist, 





Frank Cares of Detroit will try his 
hand this season with Giftline, 2:02%, 
and has the veteran in fine order at 
tais writing. 





Ed Geers has a very promising 
three-year-old trotier by High Ad- 
miral, 2:07%, and has named him in 
the event for age at Detroit. 





Dihalrav, the green pacer in Eddie 
McGrath's string, is a son of Direct 
Hal, 2:04%, and out of that fast blind 
mare, Hal Raven, 2:03%. 





From present indications, 
Dickerson intends putting in the busi- 
est time on the Grand Circuit this 
season he has in many years. 





Grand Rapids received a splendid 
list of entries to its early closing 
events, and the meeting at that point 
promises to be one of the best in the 
Grand Circuit. 





Negotiations are under way for the 
purchase of one of the star half-mile 
track pacers of 1913, which is being 
liberally nominated in the Granda 
Circuit this season. 





Akar has for the fourth time been 
named in the Chamber of Commerce 
classic. This handsome stallion has a 
world of speed, but has in the past 
been a very unlucky individual. 





Eleven entries appear in the free- 
for-all at Detroit and the very best 
side-wheelers in the country are due 
to start. This event promises to be 
one of the most sensational battles 
ever pulled off. 

Sette 

A. M, Brown of Sabina, O., expects 
to train a stable of eight or ten at 
the Columbus Driving Park this sea- 
son and will arrive some time the 
coming week. One of his main re- 
liances is the pacer Ashland B., 
2:17%. 


Moburns, 2:15%, the unsexed son 
of Mobel, 2:10%, which Joe Gahagan 
raced an easy second to Great Scott, 
2:06%4, at Lexington, Ky., last fall, 
will be campaigned this season 
through this section by Lester Dore. 








FEEDING THE FOALS, 





The neglect in regularly feeding 
foals nutritious food is sure to re- 
act on their owners, as poor horses 
will be the natural result. The ant- 
mal should be kept growing from the 
start to make a good Horse of it. In 
winter he should be kept fat. This is 
accomplisned by giving regular daily 
feeds of grain in addition to hay and 
other rough feeds. 

The foal that comes through winter 
fat and round is growing and in a 
good way to grow. The foal that is 
allowed to get poor and hidebound in 
winter becomes stunted, and requires 
half the following summer on good 
pasture to round out and start to 
grow again. It has been so reduced 
in flesh and vitality that it can never 
regain the loss, and it grows up to 
be an undersized and weak animal. 

The foal that is kept growing vig- 
orously from start to finish on nu- 
tritious feeds and on good treatment 
and shelter in bad weather will grow 





Johnny | 


large and strong, and have character 
and spirit. By good treatment an or- 
dinary foal may be made to grow as 
large as either dam or sire. 





MOOTED QUESTIONS. 


An interesting discussion has been 
occupying space in the heavy-harness- 
horse journals as to whether a horse 
really takes “the bit in its teeth” 
when it runs away. Walter Winans 
writes an interesting letter from Lon- 
don, England, on the subject as fol- 
lows: 

“In answer to your letter about the 
horse ‘taking the bit in his teeth,’ I 
have been run away with some seven 
or eight times, bota riding and driv- 
ing, and have never had the horse 
‘take the bit in his teeth.’ It is a 
hewspaper expression meaning noth- 
ing, like ‘shooting point-blank.’ I 
have shot all my life and have yet to 
learn what is meant by ‘shooting 
point-blank at a man.’ The term 
‘turned his horse with his knees’ I 
also know nothing about. I turn my 
horses by a pressure of the calf of 
the leg.” 





SANDCRACK, 





Sandcrack is a division, split, crack, 
or fissure, in the wall of the foot. In 
the fore foot it generally appears at 
the inside quarter, and at the toe, or 
in the front, of the hind feet, says 
American Cultivator. According to 
position the separation is called a toe 


sound horn from the coronet. The 
best method of proceeding depends 
somewhat on the extent of the fissure, 
and the existence or otherwise of 
lameness. In the ordinary way sand- 
crack does not cause lameness until 
it has become sufficiently deep to ex- 
pose the sensitive laminae, or until 
it has extended right up into the coro- 
nary band. Lameness then arises 
either from the insertion of dirt or 
sand—which possibly accounts for 
the name—or from granulations from 
the exposed sensitive laminae becom- 
ing pinched between the divided edges 
of the horn as the foot expands and 
contracts as weight is imposed or re- 
moved when the foot is lifted or plac- 
ed on the ground. 


If there is lameness, the shoe should 
be removed, and local pain reduced 
by poultices or fomentation, and any 
systematic disturbance by a dose of 
physic, or the administration of febi- 
fuges. In almost all cases of foot 
lameness a dose of aloes seems to act 
like a charm. Small cracks that do 
not cause lameness are sometimes 
dealt with by firing a V in the hoof 
so as to leave the top of the crack 
in the centre of the V. The concus- 
sion of the foot is hereby diverted 
from the injured part of the coronet, 
and gives the nearest approach to 
rest obtainable under the circumstan- 
ces. 

Another plan of limiting motion, 
preventing extension of the fissure, 
and keeping out foreign matter, is to 





wind narrow tape dipped in tar, or 





This Is One of the $300 Kind of Mules 


or quarter crack. In most cases, it 
is due to brittleness of the crust, and 
while this may occasionally be con- 
stitutional, it is invariably the direct 
result of rasping the wall, and espe- 
cially when this is practised above 
the clenches to the top of the hoof. 
Sandcrack may also be due to con- 
traction, which in its turn m&y be 
due to natural causes, but is cer- 
tain to be aggravated, if not caused, 
by the pernicious practice of carving 
away the bars, and so-called ‘“open- 
ing,” of the heels. When found in low, 
flat feet, sandcrack seems to arise 
from want of tone in the secretions of 
the crust, and to want of quality in 
the horn. 

For the most part prevention lies 
in refraining from rasping the crust, 
and thus avoiding the grand cause of 
weakness and brittleness as detailed 
above. But what most querists want 
is a “eure,” and they ask for it in a 
way that suggests that they expect 
to find in some “receipt” or mixture 
of drugs, a means of healing or re- 
uniting the divided edges of the split 
horn; indeed, “something to heal the 
crack” has more than once been ask- 
ed for. This is quite impossible. 

There are various ways of dealing 
with sandcrack, but the fundamental 
principles are the same in all. These 
are the approximation of the divided 
edges, the limiting of motion, the re- 
moval of all bearing or weight off the 





part of the crust affected by the split, 
and the speedy production of new 





strong waxed cord round the hoof, 
filling the split with gutta-percha, 
neel ball, or cobbler’s wax. It may 
be well to mention here that this 
method of filling is sometimes em- 
ployed to hide this serious defect in 
horses offered for sale. When either 
of these substances is put in neatly 
with a warm iron, and the hoof nicely 
blacked over, a sandcrack may easily 
escape the eye of the unwary. Well 
blacked hoof should be closely scru- 
tinized by an intending purchaser 
buying from a stranger or without 
warranty. 

Various clamps have also been de- 
vised for the purpose of drawing the 
edges of the crack together and re- 
taining them in apposition. 

The means to be adopted will vary 
\.th the severity of the case, and 
whether a stoppage of the work is 
necessary. If the animal is capable 
of work, repeated mild stimulation 
with an ointment made by mixing one 
part of biniodide of mercury with 12 
parts of lard will be suitable. Of 
course, a sufficient interval must 
elapse between the applications to 
avoid making the part unbearably 
sore, 

If resting, a more active blister 
may be used, and one drachm each 
of biniodide of mercury and powder- 
ed cantharides, with one ounce of lard 
or lanolin, will be suitable. When the 
soreness has passed away the foot 
may be swabbed, or the animal turn- 
ed out in a level damp pasture, with 
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40 State Street, Room 43, Boston, Mass 
& es 
a tip on to protect the foot. In the 
case of a crack extending to the oor. 
onet the animal should be kept off 
work until the new horn has grown 
down at least an inch and a half. It 
need hardly be said that the ruinog 
use of the rasp in shoeing must be 
sternly forbidden, and that horses 
subject to sandcrack or shelly feet 
should have them dressed daily with 
lanolin or other suitable material, 
free from alkalis or fatty acids, 
prevent undue escape of moisture and 
the drying up that results from the 
removal of the natural varnish. 

There is one method of dealing with 
sandcrack that I had almost forgot- 
ten to mention, viz., clearing out the 
crack, and inserting a plug of wood, 
It is the invention of a prominent vet- 
erinary surgeon but is a plan of 
which I have no personal experience, 





















WATCHING NEW HORSES. 





Horse owners should be particular- 
ly watchful of new horses taken into 
the stable, as they may have a mild 
form of glanders or farcy, both of 
which are incurable, deadly and ex 
tremely contagious to horses and te 
human beings as well. A horse with 
a running nose may be as dangerous 
as a mad dog. 





HITCHING A HORSE, 





Back end to is the way to hitch @ 
horse out where the wind is blowing. 
When they are loose so they can @ 
as they like, you never saw a horse 
stand facing a storm. 





HORSEMAN HUNCHLETS. 





Never drench a horse through the 
nose. 

A low heel and long toe throw adi 
ed strain on the tendons of the legs 
Do not bandage the legs of a hors? 
tightly unless for some specific pur 
pose. ; 

Meditine given hypodermically, 
should’ be administered only by @ 
erinarian. 

A mixture of pine tar and neatsfoot 
oil is a good dressing for the outside 
of the hoof. 

One of the common mistakes @ 
handling of horses during the winter 
months is overfeeding. 

Whenever possible, shoe a _ horse 
with a common flat shoe; do not rasp 
away the wall of the hoof. 


net stimulates the growth of horn @ 
is useful to rub into the frog of 
foot. 


feet for contracted heels, hrus 
corns, quarter-cracks and drop 
soles. The toe of the hind foot she 


after attacks of laminitis. 

One of the useful drugs in the 
ble is alum. It may be dissolved if 
water and used as a wash for sat 
galls and abrasions of the skin, 








weak solutions of it are useful 
washes for the mouth or vagina. 
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Vaseline applied around the com 


When buying a horse, examine th 









be examined for ridges or circles ft 
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STABLE DISENFECTION. 





By disinfection we mean the de- 
' gtroying of all disease-producing bac- 

and the horseman should be fa- 
t with the common agents used 
to disinfect the stable and stall. When 
#t is considered that the greater part 
of the diseases arise from some mi- 
go-organisms we see how valuable 
qpis class of drugs are. 

The most valuable disinfectants for 
stable are: Carbolic acid, five- 
cent solution; chlorinated lime, 

about an ounce of chloride of lime to 
g quart of water; formalin, five-per- 
eent. solution. Slaked lime is a use- 
ful material for disinfecting stalls 
gnd floors of the barn and is mixed 
jn the proportion of one-half pound 
of lime to a gallon of water. 

Formalin, in two or three per cent. 
solution, I have found to be as useful 
as any other disinfectant that I have 
tried when the area to be covered is 
pot too large. 

Blankets, bandages, rugs or cloths 
that have been used on sick animals 
may be placed in boiling water and 
allowed to remain for some minutes, 
as the application of intense heat will 
sill any germ. The clothing of per- 
sons handling animals afflicted with 
eontagious disease may be _ treated 
similarly, and the hands should be 








THIS WASHER MUST 
PAY FOR ITSELF. 


MAN tried to sell me a horse once. He 
A sia it was a fine horse and had noth- 
ing the matter with it. I wanted a One 
horse. But, I didn't , 
know anything about 
much. And I 
didn't know the man 
yery well either. 

S I told him I 
wanted to try the 
horse for a month. He 
said “All right, but 













give you ck your 
money if the horse 


ety with it. So I 

't buy the horse 

cee wanted it 
4 Now th 

Me thinking. ~ 


You see m 
gg Machines— 
Washer. sft: 


ane I said to myself, lots of people may 
Beene oben the Rad ay ~ 3 pout the maa 
e 

who owned it, asa eiglen Ge Sele 
ha. t I'd never know, because they wouldn’t 
te and tell me. You see I sell my Wash- 
Machines by mail. 

& million that way. 
80, thought I, it is only fair enough to let 
People try my Washing Machines for a 
month, before they pay for them, just as I 

Wanted to try the horse. 

“1900 Gravity” 


Now, I know wWhat our 
Washer will do. I know it will wash the 
clothes, without wearing or tearing them, 

the time they can be 


I have sold over half 


less than half 
Washed by hand or by any other machine. 

I know it will wash a tub full of very 
tirty clothes in Six minutes. I knuw no oth- 
@ machine ever invented can do that, with- 
out Wearing out the clothes. 

Our “1900 Gravity” Washer does the work 
© easy that a child can run it almost as 
Well as a strong woman, and it don’t wear 
the clothes, fray the edges nor break but- 

the way all other machines do. 

It just drives soupy Water clear through 
_ vr" of the clothes like a force pump 

So, said I to myself, I will do 
“1900 Gravity" Washer what I wanted the 
man to do with the horse. I won’t 
wait for people to ask me. Ill offer first, 
and I'll make good the offer every time. 

Let me send you a “1900 Gravity” Washer 
n a month’s free trial. I'll pay the freight 
out of my own pocket, and if you don’t want 

machine after you've used it a month, 

Tl take it back and pay the freight, too. 
y that is fair enough, isn’t it? 

W t it prove that the “1900 Gravity” 
asher must be all that I say it is? 

int you can me out of what it saves 

you. It I save its whole cost in 

few months, In wear and tear 


with my 


on the clothes 
And then it will save 60 cents to 75 
Cents a week over that in washwoman’s 
rd If you keep the machine after the 
-- ith’s trial, I'll let you pay for it out of 
whet it saves you. If it saves you 60 cents 
ne send me 50 cents a week ‘till paid 
. I'll take that eheerfully, and I'l wait 
my money until the machine itself earns 
the balance. . 
P me a line today, and let me send you 
&book about the “1906 Gravity” Washer that 
7 es clothes in 6 minutes 
adress me this way—H. L. Barker, 1146 
rt St.. Binghamton, N. you ilve in 


Canaa » RS 
ada, address 19900 Washer Co., 355 Yonge 
- Toronto. Ont. 
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Stone. Ri,?, Cpetaved beaded crumment with large an 
for seiliz.” = 8°t with 8 brilliants. Very handsome. Free 
Pictures af loc exch epee 
Fess. Sears gift of 40 beautiful postcards for prom: 
* Suovly Co.. Dept. R.w.716 Lucas Ave.. St. Lonta 


beautiful Bracelet is all 
ier is al the rage. 











thoroughly cleansed by washing in 
weak solutions of carbolic acid or 
lysol.—Veterinarian Hanan in “Horse 
World.” 





IDLENESS AND ILLNESS. 





Horses are more in danger of con- 
tracting diseases in the long terms of 
enforced idleness and overfeeding, at 
a time when the ration should be cut 
down to correspond with the amount 
of exercise taken, and from overheat- 
ing with improper treatment in har- 
ness and improper shelter in cold 
weather. 





AN ENGLISH IDEA. 





An English horseman says that he 
would rather breed from a horse with 
small feet of desirable shape and tex- 
ture than from one with large feet 
that are flat and shelly, believing that 
it is much easier to breed large feet 
from small ones than it is to get good 
feet from bad ones. 





PASTURE FOR BROOD SOWS. 





When short of pasture for the brood 
sows, fence a plot and, after prepar- 
ing the land as for a crop of grain. 
sow a mixture of oats, barley, peas, 
rape, and cane. When the plants are 
about six inches high, put rings 
through the sows’ noses and turn them 
into it. There is more profit if two 
lots are sown, so that the peas can get 
quite a growth before changing to the 
second lot. 





WHEAT FOR PIGS. 





Wheat middlings, or shorts, are one 
of the best feeds for swine of all ages, 
and there is little danger in feeding 
them. A 60-pound pig, fed partly on 
ear corn, will eat in addition about 
one pound of -shorts per day when 
mixed with skimmilk. Although 
wheat middlings in most localities are 
usually higher per pound than either 
corn or oats, on account of their 
peculiar adaptability to pig-feeding 
they may usually be fed with profit 
as part of the ration, when they do not 
cost over 1.5 cents per pound. 





VALLEY VIEW NOTES. 





Editor Rural World: The early 
spring many have been _ predicting 
failed to materialize. On March 18th, 
we started to drill oats in a snow 
storm that lasted all afternoon, kept 
going till near four o'clock. When 
we had to give it up. Could not fin- 
ish till the 26th; then had to run 
thru drifts several inches deep next 
a hedge on the North side. On the 
28th commenced to rain, and there 
was no more work in the fields till 
the 15th of this month. The bulk of 
the crop was sown before the rains 
began. The mercury went down to 
15 during the first spell, and some 
thought the fruit was injured, but it 
was a false alarm. The next Polar 
wave came the 6th and 7th, with mer- 
cury down to 22 degrees, with heavy 
frost. How the fruit escaped is a 
mystery to me, as peaches and plums 
were beginning to open. Some of the 
peaches that were fully out were kill- 
ed, but there were enough left for a 
100 per cent crop if we do not get an- 


®*/ other freeze. Is cool enough for frost 


tonight, but is cloudy—may clear be- 
fore morning. Grass and oats are 
growing very slowly as ground has 
been so wet and cold. No corn plant- 
ed and very little spring plowing 
done, but with so much fall plowing 
done farmers will not be so badly be- 
hind. We fed our last silage today— 
will put the cattle on pasture tomor- 
row. It is not as good as I would 
like, but they are getting very rest- 
less. Have had the sheep on grass 
for nearly a week. Thought we had 
silage enough to last till May ist, but 
have been feeding rather heavy for 
the past few weeks, and a dozen 
2-months old calves eat not a little, 
and they surely show their feed. Have 
never had a nicer bunch of calves, 
even on good grass. 

It looks nice to see sixteen of them 
at a long trough eating their silage 
like so many cows, of course the 
younger ones do not eat much, but 
being with the others, they *begin 
vicking at it at two to three weeks 





of age. Have fed them bright early- 
cut alfalfa, about what they would 
clean up, and that is another feed 
they have a great relish for. How 
they do crowd up to the rack when 
they see the alfalfa coming. The 
older ones are self-weaned prefering 
silage and alfalfa to coming a few 
rods down near the house for their 
milk fresh from the separator. Have 
had good success with the lamb crop, 
have about 100 per cent increase—70 
in all. Have about 95 ewes, but 25 
are yearlings; few of them have 
dropped lambs. It has eost us around 
$500.00 for grain and hay to get our 
stock through the winter, and fatten 
30 head of hogs. Bought eleven tons 
of hay at $15.00. Had to feed the 
horses from about the first of August, 
consequently the horse barn was emp- 
ty by Christmas. The sleet storm 
about March Ist hurt our young alf- 
alfa very much in spots. The driest 
parts of the field stands pretty even. 
A slight draw runs across the north 
and south, and on the east side of 
that it is the worst. The field across 
the road looks worse than mine. Mine 


was sowed on disked wheat stubble, 


with disk drill and the other clean 
corn ground, disked. Seed sowed 
broadcast. I intend to sow seed on 


the thin spots and harrow as soon as 


ground gets dry enough to work well. 
W. A. STEVENS. 





The Apiary _ 





GETTING STARTED WITH BEES. 


Several women of my acquaintance 
are keeping bees. Some of the larg- 


est bee farms in Wisconsin are 
owned and cared for by women. 
Why not? Bee keeping is a business 


which requires 
much courage. 

Prompt and proper care must be 
forthcoming at all times, while daily 
visits of inspection and careful ob- 
servation are necessary during pleas- 
ant weather. Persons contemplat- 
ing bee keeping should take a good 
periodical that tells of the work in 
common language. Any Yoman who 
expects to engage in the business in 
the spring should be provided with 
a veil, a bee knife, a smoker, several 
extra comb-frames, a supply of arti- 
ficial comb-foundations, and one 
strong colony of bees in a _ good 
standard hive. Boxes or a home- 
made hive would compel the begin- 
ner to care for her bees in the old, 
old style of tin-pan thumping and 
with the loss of much honey in a good 
season. 

One strong colony is 
start with than more, if you are in- 
experienced. To get such a colony, 
patronize only a man who has a rep- 
utation to sustain. He will ask two 
or three times what you could have 
bought a good family of bees for last 
fall, but that is the rule, and the 
colony will be worth it. When the 
pussy-Willows first begin to show is 
the time to set the hive on the stand 
for the season. 

If the slope of your land will allow 
it, set the hive facing the east, but 
under something that will protect it 
from the rain and the hot sun. I 
said pussy-willows, for all willow 
trees are very attractive to bees in 
the early spring. I have had people 
stop in the highway running by my 
willow trees and ask what caused all 
that noise they heard in the trees long 
before the buds or leaves could be 
noticed. 

When your hive is placed in posi- 
tion and the bees have commenced to 
make regular flights, get an expert 
to come some warm day and show 
you: 

1. How to clean the hive. 

2. How to distinguish the differ- 
ent kinds of comb. 

3. How to cut out affected or ob- 
jectionable comb while the bees are 
active. 

4. The different bees—queen, drone 
and worker. 

5. Help you to catch the queen and 
clip her wings. 

An understanding of these things 
at the beginning will save you money 
in the end. The hive must be cleaned 
eafly each spring. Bees are very 
clean when they can be, bat need help 
in the spring, or there will be much 


little strength, but 


unnecessary sickness. ] 


There are three kinds of comb out- 


better to! 





side of the kind usually sold in the 
market—worker, drone and queen, 
All of these you must learn to dis- 
tinguish from one another, 

The worker comb is of the medium 
size seen in the market comb, . This 
you will save and wish for many 
more like it. 

The drone comb is much coarser 
and can be easily noticed. Have 
most of it cut out, as all of such bees 
are a drag on the productiveness of 
your colony as long as they live. 

The queen cells are not very numer- 
ous and are really worker cells en- 
larged and royally cared for. 
They will not need to be disturbed un- 
til swarming-time. 

Never let any grass grow around 
the hive for a few feet on ail sides, 
The grass helps the troublesome in- 
sects, especially the ants. 

Provide fresh water in a shallow 
dish near the hive. Put chips in 
the water, and see ‘that the water 
does not dry up. Have salt where 
the bees can easily find it and help 
themselves. This salt should be pro- 
tected from the rain. 

Lastly, let the bees form your ac- 
quaintance. Let them alight on you 
at will. Never attempt to brush 
them off. They will do you no harm 
as long as you are gentle, slow in 
movement, and keep out of the line 
of .flight. Never use perfume on the 
clothing that you wear near the hive. 

Bees like music and are easily 
taught to gather at the call of certain 
strains, but they do not like harsh or 
loud voices or discordant sounds. 

An even temper is an absolute 
necessity. I nave know a swarm to 
“growl” because a loud-talking man 
stood near the hive.—Harrison Low- 
ater, in Farm and Fireside. 
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Think of it! Only $2.00 on this great 
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ters and charact . if you don’t want it, 

send it back at our ES yon Sak Os 

greatest bargain you have ever seen or 

of anywhere and decide that want to keep 

it, yen can make en the easiest 

monthly payments. 


2° Buy direct from us, and 
save from $8 to purchase of your typewriter. 


Easy Payment 


Never mind the money. Our low, whole- 
sale price ond easy payment tersee Stn ee 
im. 
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is equal to any other writer that 
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‘ } ing in direct connection with all other |ly meeting. Good morning, precedi 
From the Producer a) vineli, wm 
. ' fae You can buy direct from other locals Virden, Ill, jt shou 
—you can sell direct to other locals.| P. S—Mr. Smith, I forgot god © 
: 0 the Consumer The locals also organize their patron-.| you the yearly dues in National here i 
age when they buy of factory, mine|is one dollar, and never can = qere 2 
and-mill, as you see here our purchas-|that amount. So-long : gontinw 
OHARA IS WORTH ONLY $4 A) profit from one’s undertaking is one|ing department of farm machinery, VL 9g to 
WEEK AS WORKMAN. of the prime se ay ae: 3 to ay . also the best Illinois coal that seeks + Ms eso 
satisfactory bank customer. e fact | Equity’s patronage. | 
Four dollars a week is more than/that this “sloping southward” on the ‘Bere =s aie of wire fence that ee a ee hag 
Barratt O’Hara, lieutenant governor | part of the financial integrity of ten-| oan be bought at a good saving OAT 
of Illinois, and chairman of the Illi-| ants is an accompaniment to other|through the union The following crop report wag jy + 58 
nois vice commission, is worth as a/conditions, varying in a correspond- Thi : 4 ‘ sued today from the office of J - s 
workmaa. Just how much less thanjing manner, is suggestive. During his union would have been a migh-! waves secretary of the Missouri Staty been 
that is his value as a toiler with his}the period since 1880 the proportion ty nice thing last fall when you farm-| por of Agriculture: vance 
hands, O’Hara does not know. How-|of tenant farms has practically | ¢TS had to buy potatoes; also you will| spring finds the Missouri farmer of 51 ; 
ever, he has discovered that his wife | doubled in. Northern Illinois and in-| "4 the union a friend in need fn fine fettle and far better fixed thane cent © 
is worth at least $5 per week as a|creased to half as many again in| ™@2Y ways. dared hope for last fall. Thanks { Gratio 
worker. Central Illinois, while in Southern| The closest local is over here at| mild winter, to science, saving : acreas' 
O'Hara stopped in. Cleveland today | Illinois the proportion has practically | Palmyra and they saved almost $300 | sijo, and an early spring, there the ‘0 act 
to confer with Mayor Newton B.| remained stationary. Thus tenants|on their first car load direct from] peen no feed famine. The total COR! 
Baker, who also is interested in minI-| have been multiplying most rapidly | factory. cipitation for the month of March a winter 
mum wage and other economic prob-| where they are.most prosperous. In| Here is an application blank for| reported at Columbia, was 3.36 i a4 it is &s 
lems, While discussing his errand | Northern Illinois, moreover, the great- | membership; kindly sign on this line; | pig is 0.33 inches in excess of Dehes, corn le 
here the Chicagoan confessed to the|er emphasis upon cattle in the farm-| pay me $3.00 and you will get all the! ¢4, arch. but is less than tor Mae year's 
humiliating discovery of his worth as|ing of both owners and tenants has/| benefits of the union. You will get i912 when it was 4.95 inch now 0! 
a laborer. probably resulted in tenant farming |this paper, Equity Union Exchange, | pisnest temperature for Mares alin corres} 
While in the East, O'Hara and his | being less hurtful to the productive-| regularly every week, and if you! coont year was 79 degree the BE sulficic 
wife, attired in rough clothes, deter-|ness of the soil. In Gentral Illinois, |members will meet every month (first | | wast sae Sires grees and the grass. 
mined to obtain at first hand an idea} while less conserving methods of agri- | Saturday of each month) the National wHEtAT-The condition f corres} 
of conditions in factories. Both ob-| culture have doubtless been practiced, | Union will keep up a continual cam- Sor the-ates 99.8. Thi 7 Wheat seed 
tained jobs in Bridgeport, Conn., under | the natural fund of fertility has been|paign of education around Farmers-| °) 403) + * aut = ~ he high. plantec 
assumed names. O'Hara, who had se-/so great as to postpone its exhaus-| ville and you will soon have an ex- pred P ate — a aa a in the HM state. 
lected the shipping department of ajtion. Southern Illinois has been so|Cchange and a good manager, which _ _ rd “; ay a of Agricul. 0TH 
corset factory as his place of toil Jast-| much blessed in either of these re-| will be one of the best investments | ‘UT® @ 121 bishe y* noe a year Be was ki 
ed the three days. The foreman then/|spects as the other sections. When|you“have for the time and money | #8% am aot 16 - an the 10-year mer. 
“fired” him and hired a large husky | viewed in this light, one is tempted to | spent. cedehinats Fee) weet ns Causes for seediD 
laborer in his place. All O’Hara -got/ say that economic forces have regard You will find the social feature practica y no aban oned acreage, at 97, 
was $4 per week. Mrs. Ohara, who|to the soil “reserves,” for less sound | worth more than the cost of all bene- | Such damage as is reported to dateis Hi} qimot! 
had obtained a job in a knitting fac-|types of agriculture appear to be given | fits. negligible. Only 20 per cent of te HE of 90. 
tory at $5 per week, still had her job,| more rein only in the districts most} I thank you, Mr. Smith, and hope | COrrespondents report any damage. 0 11; al 
and was promised a raise when she | able to withstand them. you will be a worker for members | the slight damage reported 37 percent Hi yonde 
left to join her ausband. and meetings for herein lies your suc- | i8 attributed to Hessian fly, 40 per cent rapid! 
*On the whole, it appears that the | cess. to unfavorable weather conditions, ip fection 
The laborer has it hard enough} promptness of farmers in meeting} Study well the patronage plan of | Cluding dry fail, “freezing and hea. FRU 
without giving half they make to a|their business obligations is greater | paying dividends and never let the | img;” 6 per cent to late sowing, am showi! 
long line of middlemen, All {ndustrial|the farther north one goes in the | capitalist interfere with equity plan, | the remainder to excessive pasturing weath 
unions must practice “Direct from | state. for you cannot connect yourself with | and miscellaneous causes. Wheat con jook i 
producer to consumer.” the Farmers’ Equity Union on any vam rf es esa <a is: spond 
Farmers and laborers alike are fast sperity | Plan except the patronage plan, the | Northeast, 99; Northwest, 96; Central 1 fh 
finding out that, direct from producer Py ec tia WRSP . peoemerhy only plan that has proved a true suc- | 102; Southwest, 104; Southeast, & nat 
to consumer, really means more than| xing reader, what do you say is the | ©@88 here or abroad. I thank you. I | The crop seeded last fall was $2,1566m LIV 
increased prices for product and | cayse? expect to see you at your next month- | acres, a gain of 7 per cent over th shorta 
labor. SP ee Mee VIRGIZ WIRT. | — — a years 
° isso 
‘ : ulatio: 
HOW FARMERS REGARD TENANTS, | MISSOUR] TOMATO ASSOCIATION, | L No Money Down &  sii:cc 
Business Integrity and Tenants’ Pros-| , 74¢ Gouthwentecs vong oh Tomato Free 30 Day av FREER ‘of hog 
ne ‘ ig. | Growers’ Associa ion has been orga- year 
Peete d Wine nized at Neosho, and is preparing for U wn Time To P ay brood 
Customers Corresponds to o, Dig. Daeseee ee eee ans You Save The Middleman’s Profits § ‘* 
Latitude, Table Shows. have pledged themselves to plant more that t 
taan 200.acres, but it is expected that And Pay For Real Organ Value Only @ sxc 
. : by- May 1st. at least acres wi 
(By Charles Leslie Stuart, University have been planted.. The product will wn Competition Entirely Swent Away By “a Ag mg tbs L 
of Illinois, in .an.investigation for|pe packed in standard four-basket Direct-From-Factory-To-Home, Free Trial Plan. HOW 
the State Bankers’ association.) crates, and a system of rigid inspec- ewan ane tae Adler Organ in your home can never be measured in mere money, [ls 
’ ic will be a never failing source of ; 
One question asked the bankers to tion followed. A manager has been pleasure, refinement, education and culture, mak- 
characterize their experience with ten- | nired- who -will. direct the operations Pe teat meow enk hes eres tee ococmeansieees ? Thi 
.ant customers, Three-fourths of the| or the association. and see that the |. ce eueis PRUE — the te 
replies emphasize the satisfactoriness| product is properly standardized be- “Think what's satisfaction it will be Sais 
of tenarits, one in eleven, pronounced | fore offered for sale. .This section of U Beane te sccompe- Depa 
them unsatisfactory, while the remain-| wissouri is believed to be particular- biment the songs we love with the aes 
ing 15 per cent granted them to be!jy favorable for tomato growing, and oY °"T firmly believe that if there were an a 
e different basis trom the one inquie. [¢2,0%er. srest opportunities for the de Gente motidbe benny, bonnes men, the © 
of is i f e@ as- ~ ’ F 
ing into the promptness with waich pa ye ay gee Seeaee yaad ace in etter ciineas boesnge of the leveting od 
farmers. meet their *obligations, no car lots, the first of which tney expect vd fo make! possible for every family to 
’ U a now the delights of measie IT I have the u 
comparison between tenants and other | +, nave by the middle of July. re) originated the wonderful Adler plan dy 20 
farmers is possible from.the data on of selling organs which has made’ the en 
hand. The following table shows the '@) WW n 90,000 of my famous instruments are acti 
variations in the tone of answers from| Some of our small associations ee eee eee “ 
the different sections of the state: would do well in linking themselves Ti Free30 Day Trial : 
Characterization of District. The | with the Farmers’ Equity Union and ime time ‘a j ‘i 
Experience. North. Cent. South. State.| come into the Equity family, for the Wondortal Peso Organ for my 000,61 
Satisfactory ....92% 78% 49% 75% | Farmers’ Equity Union is organizmg Sato Best Organ 
Medium ........ 7. - 10 ;-28--.- 16 producer for consumer, and consumer t re) a Louie, World's Fairy i 
Unsatisfactory... 1 5 28 9 for producer. of Gold Medal ¥ : 
The decline in satisfactoriness of | VIRGIL WIRT. ee Onenooillos whi 
tenants as bank customers corre-}| Virden, III, yous Th 
sponds to bpeitnae, as does the prompt- — a te those 
ness of all farmer bank customers. , ; 
The difference between Northern IIli- UNORGANIZED FARMERS. Payments ro 
nois and Southern Illinois in this re- No Burden ’ ; Bach 
spect is extremely marked, Editor Rural World:—Good morn-| To You -potat 
In reply to the questions whether|ing, Mr. Smith. This is certainly a “bec 
the tenants are prosperous, the bank-/| fine morning. a bu 
ers’ returns show the following varia- I have a list of 200 farmers around Seed 
tions by districts: Farmersville and I want to get enough | fen ‘Wace: 
Condition of District. The ,farmers together to organize a loc Ne your o 3 
Tenants. North. Coat. fosth State union here in the Farmers’ Equity fou the pear ‘scan — : a ag 
Prosperous ....90 72 49% 72% | Union. 36. pprova 6 R, 
Medium ....... wae poe Seas I represent tne National Union, | ,if-*tthe ond of s year, the Ader it Twin 1Set otreet No: : os 
Not prosperous.. 8 6 26 9 which is the educational force of all | tefund every dollar yop have paid. From Factory. Ps CO, ‘pota! 
The prosperity of Central Illinois|locals, and every cent the National} How I Save You $48.75 a yy ae a “ ‘dive 
tenants appears to be about the same | union receives must be used in build-| , Tcanand will save yousts.s, on more, because ll 4 are | 
as the average for the tenants of the /ing up the union. (ty (eratat i acnunet af Lowe ole lim: 
state. Northern Illinois, however,| The National Union has no capital) shots use shud Sar” ane mlbdenes “tive 
shows a much stronger tendency in | stock. : Send Today For My Free an a aoe grov 
the direction of tenant prosperity than We want a local here just like and Ba cant ter Pe se: Fon: My vad ‘orld Famed Prize ‘varie 
the rest of the state, while Southern | on the same plan as all the other lo- Rinving Rater ai pod ee regen Sea ™ By 
Illinois pulls the average down, cals in the eleven states in which the of now or Maing 
The parallelism that appears to ex- | union is organizing. a ey, nied Orgun Boat und to ow Beed 
ist between the prosperity of tenants The benefits you will receivé (in ee sip “and 
and their satisfactoriness as bank cus- | dollars and cents) here at Farmers- C. L. ADLER, President, Adler Organ Con! Mer 
ville by naving a local will be, in be- %747 W. Chestnut St, Louisville, Ky ; 
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ing year. While the present 

‘oh condition of wheat is gratifying 
it should not be understood that a 

crop is yet assured. However, 
is hope for a record yield per 
and with favorable conditions 
nuing a possible total of 40,000,- 
900 to 45,000,000 bushels. In 1902, 
uri harvested 61,045,000 bushels 
wheat from 3,166,900 acres, an ay- 

e of 19.3 bushels per acre. 

OATS — Correspondents estimate 
qat 55 per cent of the oat crop has 
peen seeded. This is ‘slightly in ed- 
yance of the 10-year April 1 average 
of 51 per cent. Last year but 23 per 
cent of the crop was in by April 1. In- 
dications are for one per cent larger 
gereage than last year, or about 900,- 
990 acres. 

CORN—Mild weather during the 
yinter was favorable for plowing, and 
it is estimated that 41 per cent of the 
g@tn land has been plowed. Of last 
year's corn crop but 15 per cent is 
pow on farms, yet 64 per cent of the 
errespondents estimate that there is 
giificient feed to carry stock until 

s. Seventy-two per cent of the 
grrespondents report a scarcity of 
seed corn. A little corn has been 
planted in the southern part of the 


te. 

OTHER CROPS—Much old clover 
was killed by the drouth of last sum- | 
mer. There has been considerable 
seeding and the acreage is now placed 
at 97, with general condition of 78. 
Timothy acreage is 93, with condition 
of 90. Condition of rye is 96; barley, 
fi; alfalfa, 93. Grass has made a 
wonderful growth and pastures are 
rapidly rounding into seasonable per- 
fection. 

FRUIT—While some orchards are 
showing the effects of the heat and dry 
weather of last summer, the fruit out- 
look is yet quite favorable. Corre- 
spondents place the outlook for a gen- 
eal fruit crop at 91 per cent, and for 
peaches at 83 per cent. 

LIVE STOCK—There is a continued 
shortage of live stock. For several 
years the number of farm animals in 
Missouri has been low, and further 
gales, due to drouth, to market manip- 
wiations and scarcity of feed, have re- 
gilted in further reductions. Corres- 
pondents report as follows: Number 
‘of hogs on feed as compared with one 
year 61 per cent; cattle, 62; 
brood sows, 82; pigs, 80. Miich cows 
are scarce and high. It is estimated 
that there is now but 32 per cent as 
much cholera as existed one year ago. 


x 
age, 





HOW TO PRODUCE GOOD SEED 


IRISH POTATOES. 





This is the season of the year when 
the farmer should pay particular at- 
tention to seed potatoes, cautions the 
Department of Agriculture, and the 
use of high grade seed would increase 
‘the returns frum the potato crop of 
the country by many miltions of dol- 
lars. A conservative estimate of the 
crease that might be expected from 
the use of high-grade seed is certain- 

_ ay not less than 10 per cent. Such 
‘@2 increase based on the average pro- 
Wiction of the past 5 years would 
4 nt to over 34,000,000 -bushels, 
: g.an approximate value of $21,- 
900,000. Of the many causes which 
Ope to produce a low average po- 

© yield in this country, pure seed 
an important one. The American 
Potato grower pays too little attention 

‘his seed potatoes. 
«The European growers, especially 
of Great Britain and Germany, 


@8d quantity of seed they use. This 
Mich differentiation, at least to the 
Potato industry into seed and crop 
Mecialists. The seed specialist makes 
& business of producing high-quality 
#ed, while the crop specialist pro- 
duces a high-grade table potato. No 
ich differentiation; at least to the 
ame extent, occurs in this country. 
While it is true that in certain sec- 
jtions there is a well-devéloped seed 
Doiato growing industry, but compar- 
Attively few growers in these sections 
Me paying sufficient attention to the 
flimination of diseased and unproduc- 
live strains, or to keeping the variety 
cache free from mixture with other 
Varieties, 
4, By far the simplest and most prom- 
ing means of developing high-grade 
Seed potatoes is that of the tuber-unit 
nd hill-selection methods. The for- 


season's planting. 





Mer consists in selecting from the! 


seed bin before planting time a con- 
siderable number of the most perfect- 
ly shaped tubers of from 6 to 8 ounces 
in weight. When planted these tubers 
are quartered, as dropped, into 4 as 
nearly equal parts as possible. This 
is done. by splitting the bad-eye clus- 
ter in each direction from seed to 
stem end of the tuber. The four pieces 
of each tuber are dropped consecu- 
tively in the row at a distance of from 
10 to 12 inches apart in the furrow. 
All tubers showing discoloration of 
the flesh or other evidence of disease 
should be rejected. 

By allowing an additional space be- 
tween each set of fours, the four plants 
from each tuber are definitely isolat- 
ed from adjoining ones, and the grow- 
er can readily observe any variation 
in vigor and uniformity between the 
units planted. This method also en- 
ables him to detect any mixtures that 
may occur in the variety. 

At digging time the product of each 
unit is separately harvested, and a 
further selection made from the mark- 
ed units of all those which most 
nearly approach the size, shape 
and smoothness desired. The selected 
tubers should be numbered with both 
field and unit numbers and separately 
placed in small sacks. From each of 
the units retained, 10 of the 
tubers should be selected for the next 
It is desirable to 
maintain the study of each selection 


on the tuber-unit basis the following | 


season because it permits a more ac- 
curate comparison of the behavior of 
each. 

Tne hill-selection method consists 
in marking the most promising plants 
during the growing season. At har- 
vesting time save only those 
give greatest promise. 
geny of each hill separate, and take 


best | 


which | 
Keep the pro-|among the leaders before the close.|won im a hard contest fer 


ers’ Equity Union in 
Reference: 


write 








FARMERS 
EQUITY UNION COAL 


Blackbrier---Highgrade 
Cantine--Semi-Highgrade 


From our Mlinois mines—Now used by many branches of the Farm- 


the different States. 


Mr. C. O. Drayton, National President Farmers’ Bquity 
Union. For prices, freight rates and any desired information, 


to us. 


LUMAGHI COAL COMPANY 


606 Equitable Building, 
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St. Louis, Mo. 
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1,000 EGGS TO HER CREDIT. 


(Continued from Page 2.) 





combined. Nearly half the pens in 
ithe contest laid over 200 eggs each in 
} March. 

National Laying Contest. 

The 600 hens in this section of the 


|}experiment laid 12,291 eggs in March, 





= — 


S. C. White Leghorns, British Co 
lumbia, 504 eggs. : 





CANADA KEEPS WINNING CHAM- 
PIONSHIPS IN AGRICULTURE. 





The Latest in Winning Championship 
for Oats a Third Time. 








lor an average of 20% eggs each. 

| Many changes took place in March 
| because of broodiness and other 
|things which will arise from time to 
| time. We expect to see many pens 
which are now far down the list, 


‘The ten highest pen recerds in this 











Breaking Ground, 


section of the contest are as follows: 
Pen 0 S. C. White Leghorns, Eng- 


the same data as outlined for the tu- 
ber unit. Plant on the tuber-unit ba- 
sis the following season: Por sake 
of uniformity, a definite number of tu- 
bers—5_ or more—should be planted 
from each hill selection. From this 
point on the methods given in the tu- 
ber-unit work should be. followed. 

The only requirements for the suc- 
cessful practice of the two methods 
of seed selections are a reasonable de- 
gree of painstaking effort on the part 
of the grower, some 12-inch garden 
labels, a small pair of balances, a 
sufficient number of suitable small 
sacks and a safe place in which to 
store the selected tubers until re- 
quired by the next season’s planting. 
In addition to this, the grower should 
have a breeding plat in which each 
season’s selections can be devloped 
up to the point of field-planting 
stock. 

The selection of breeding plat need 
not necessarily be diverced from the 
general field plat. In most cases it 
can be more conveniently handled if 
it is a part of the regular field. All 
that is required is to set aside as 
many TOWS aS may be required to 
plant the selected ‘tubers. These 
should be preferably on one side of 
the field so that they can be more 
readily observed. ‘The planting fur- 
rows may be open, and a fertilizer 
distributed with the potato planter by 
removing the disks and setting the 
plow a trifle deeper. If a plow is 
used in covering, care should be ex- 
ercised to aveid displacing the seed 
pieces, 


land, 867 eges; pen 47 8. C. Reds, 
Missouri, 711 eggs; pen 18 White 
Wyandottes, Pennsylvania, 710 eggs; 
pen 36 Buff Orpingtons, Texas, 694 
eges; pen 5 Anconas, Missouri, 660 
eggs; pen 53 Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
Illinois, 647 eggs; pen 38 White Orp- 
ingtons, Pennsylvania, 642 eggs; pen 
55 Buff Plymouth Rocks, Pennsyl- 
vania, 636 eggs; pen I Buff Leghorns, 
Missouri, 635 eggs; pen 34 White Or- 
pingtons, Ohio, 633 eggs. 

White Wyandotte hen No. 0 from 
pen 18, Pennsylvania, and Black 
Rhinelander hen No. 8, from pen 11, 
California, have made the highest in- 
dividual records, each laying 99 eggs. 
National 8. C. White Leghern Centest. 

These hens have laid 4,839 eggs in 
March, or an average of over 17 eggs 
each. 

From the 5th to the 10th of March, 
these hens began to lay with a venge- 
ance, They are now making higher 
daily averages than any other section 
of the contest. We have no doubt 
but that it will continue as the heav- 
ier breeds will now go broody. We 
never saw a finer lot of Leghorn hens 
assembled at one place than these 
hens in the contest. The ten highest 
pens for the four months are as fol- 
lows: 

Pen 79 S. C. White Leghorns, Penn- 
sylvania, 623 eggs; pen 70, S. C. White 
Leghorns, Missouri, 555 eggs; pen 65 
S. C. White Leghorns, Missouri, 553 
eges; pen 77 8S. C. White ns, 
Vancouver Island, 520 eggs; pen §4/ 








| -Reeently was published the fact of 
|remarkable winnings by Canadian 
| farmers in several events during: fe 
| past three or four years. ‘The latest 
is that of Messrs. J. C. Hill & Sons of 
Lloydminster, Saskatchewan, who 
the oat 
championship over Montama. At the 
National Corn Exposition at Dailas, 
during February, Montana eats were 
awarded the championship for the 
United States. Waiting for the win- 
ner of this to be announced was a 
peck of oats belonging to ‘the Cana- 
dian growers above mentioned, and 
alongside of these was a like quantity 
belonging to a Minnesota grower who 
was barred from the regular compe- 
tition because he was at one time the 
winner of the trophy—the prize. The 
three entries were side by side on 
the judge’s bench. It would not be 
possible to bring together three more 
likely samples. The Montana and \ 
Saskatchewan entries were of equal 
weight—50 Ibs. to the bushel, The 
Minnesota sample was some three 


‘|pounds lighter. The award was unan- 


imous in fayor of the Saskatchewan 
oats. A remarkable feature and ons 
greatly to the credit of the Canadian 
product was thatthe cats, grown in 
1913, were grown and shown by those 
who had competed during the past 
two years, winning on each occasion. 
This, the third evening, gave them for 
the third time the World’s Champion- 
ship and full possession of the splen- 
did $1,500 silver trophy contributed by 
the State of Colorado. , 

The oats which have thus given to 
Western Canada another splendid ad- 
vertising card, were grown 300 miles 
north of the International boundary 
line, proving that im this latitude all 
the smaller grains can be grown with 
greater perfection and with more 
abundant yield than further south. In 
all this country are to be found farm- 
ers who produce oats running from 
forty-two to forty-eight pounds to the 
bushel and with yields of from sixty 
to one hundred bushels per acre. 
Wheat also does well, grades high, 
and yields from thirty to forty bush- 
els per acre. The same may be said 
of any portion of Manitoba, Sask- 
atchewan and Alberta, famed over the 
world not only as a country where 
championship grains are grown, but 
where cattle and horses are raised 
that also carry off championships 
and where wild grasses are abundant 
yielders, cultivated bay and alfalfa 
are grown, thus giving plenty of feed 
and with a good climate, sufficient 
shelter and plenty of water, bring 
about results such as Western Canada 
has been able to record. Thoiisands 
of farmers from the United States 
who have their homes in Canada bear 
ample testimony to the benefits they 
have derived from farming in West- 
ern Canada. 


The game is locking considerably 
better in the Hast. More than 30 dif- 
ferent meetings have been arranged 
for 
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DINNER SET * 
AND 


41 EXTRA 
PRESENTS 


| Want to Send You 
This Dinner Set 


Our plan for distributing these din- 
ner sets is very, very easy. You don’t 
have to send us a penny of your 
money, and the little kindness we ask 
of you can be done during your spare 
time, when you are visiting your 
neighbors. 





Here’s What You Get. 
The complete set of dishes con- 
tains 33 pieces. 
6 Dinner Plates. 
6 Saucers. 
6 Cups. 
6 Butter Dishes. 
6 Cereal or Fruit Dishes. 
1 Large Meat Platter. 
1 Large Cake or Bre 
1 Deep Vegetable Dish. 


Plate. 











Famous Rose Decoration. 

The beautiful, dainty American 
Beauty Rose decoration is the most 
popular design ever offered our read- 
ers. The bright red roses and the 
rich green foliage stand out clear 
and brilliant in the center of, each 
piece, and to make the effect even 
more charming a rich gold border of 
gold is run around the edge of each 
dish, thus giving the complete set an 
individuality and attractiveness not 
found in other dinner sets. 


Will Last For Years. 


The dishes are made of pure white 
ware, and are for hard usage as well 
as beauty. They are stronger and 
bigger than most dishes and with or- 
dinary care will last for years.. They 
will not glaze or get streaky like 
most dishes and the rose and gold 
decoration is burnt into each - piece 
and will not wear off. 

You could not wish for a more com- 
plete set of dishes than this—33 
pieces. 

Made by a Famous Pottery. 

Any woman will be proud of our 
famous American Beanty Rose set 
which is complete and beautiful. They 
ere for every-day usage as well as 
for Sundays, and are the product of 
the famous Owen China Company, of 
Minerva, Ohio. We guarantee them 
to be genuine Owen Chinaware, 



















































































OUR EASY 
OFFER 


The coupon starts everything. Sign 
it and we will send you a large illus- 
tration in colors, showing this beauti- 
ful Dinner Set with its handsome 
decorations of red, green and gold. 


We will also send you a sample 
needle case, containing 100 different 
nedles for every purpose, and 15 
darners, bodkins and large needles— 
a total of 115 needies. 


Our Dish Plan Is So Very Easy. 


When you get this handsome needle 
case I want you to show it te 16 of 
your neighbors and friends and get 
them to hand you 25 cents each in 
connection with a special offer I will 
tell you about when I send you your 
needle case. When you tell them 
about our great offer they will thank 
you for the opportunity to help you. 
Each person who hands you 25 cents 
is entitled to a complete case of these 
famous needles. I will send the needle 
cases to you so you can hand them 
to your friends when you tell them 
about our offer. In addition to the 
needle case each person also gets a 
special subscription to our big farm 
paper. 


You Will Be Surprised. 


You will be surprised. how very, 
ve-y easy it is to get this set of dishes. 
No previous experience is necessary. 
When you get your dinner set you will 
be delighted and all your friends will 
envy you. 


It is so very easy to get this set of 
dish ‘s tr . many of our readers earn 
two, three and even more sets, and sell 
the extra sets to their friends at a 
big profit. Now, if you haven’t already 
signed the coupon below, do so before 
you forget about it. 


Sign 


the coupon—it starts every- 
as : agen 
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41 EXTRA 
ARTICLES FREE 


Our plan is full of SURPRISES and 
1» .IGHTS for those of our friends 
who are willing to lend a helping hand 
at spare times. 


The very first letter you get from 
us will surprise you before you open 
it. It will also delight ).u by telling 
all about the big 40 piece post card 
collection which we want to give you 
in addition to the dishes. We give 
you the 40 post cards for being 
prompt. 

These beautiful post cards will not 
only please you—but they are so rare 
and attractive and printed in such a 
gorgeous array of colors that you will 
be delightfully surprised. 

Another Present for Promptness. 

Aad still, THAT is not all. One of 
the prettiest surprises of all ig kept 
@ secret until the day yoa get the 
dishes and find a pretty present that 
you know nothing about. 

Isn't this a fascinating idea? 


And what makes it more so is that 
we have something nice for everyone 
o* your friends and neighbors, too. 
We'll tell you ALL about it as soon as 
we receive the coupon with your name 
on it. . 

The coupon starts the whole thing— 
Sign it before you forget it. 





Mail This 
Coupon 
Today 


Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
I want to get a 33 piece dinner 
set and the 41 extra gifts. Send 
me the sample meedle case, picture 


of the dishes in color, and tell me 
all about your big offer, on = bey 


Name Lema hen ae 0s bchcbooeieok 
P, 0. PCPS REOHC EES O EEO RES EES OES 
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R. F, Dianne: I Aso roux’ 





















EVENING SHADE (MO0.) Nogg 





Editor Rural World: Spring ge 
to be here. There is plenty of 
and warm weather ‘and the 
growing fast. Live stock wil] go 
make their. own living in the 
tures.; Feed has been ve scarce 
but -all.stock will live cok Ms 
through to. grass” just the same, | 
tle are scarce and hig-priced. A Jen 
sey cow and calf sold the other ga 
for $90. A common cow and 
sold for $75. At a sale yesterday 
cow and her fall calf sold for 
the calf bringing $30 and other live 
stock sold well but cattle were 
leaders in price. Hay (tame) sold gg 
high as $21.50 per ton and corn ray 
up to $1.40 per bushel. Hens sold fop 
75 cents apiece, Butter ig y 
scarce and sells for 20 cents per 
Within the last week eggs fell from % 
to 12 cents per dozen. ot 

There still remains plenty gf 
acorns in the woods for what few 
hogs that are left in the country, ang 
they have been thriving on same i 
out grain since last September, ‘= 
no doubt the hogs will continue i 
grow and fatten on the mast ang 
grass well on into the late spring and 
be in splendid condition for the Jung 
market. Hogs are quick, easy money 
here, when not swept away by plague 
and when given reasonable care, and 
attention there is not much danger 
from this source for we have pure 
fresh water and perfect drainages 
Hogs are the most profitable kind of 
live stock on the farm in proportion 
to the cost of the investment and yet 
most farmers make the grave mig 
take of giving them the least care ang 
attention of any of their live stock” 
It looks now like we would have @ 
wet late spring. There are no gar 
dens out yet—just a few early 
toes. Peach trees are in full bloom 
We had a light frost the other 
night, but not enough to hurt them 
They are safe yet. Fall wheat is looky 
ing fine. Some spring oats have 
been put out. The ground fas beet 
too wet for spring plowing, but most 
excellent for drilling post holes and — 
a great deal of woven and barbed — 
wire fencing is being done by the 
farmers around here this spring, The 
writer of this article is now in the 
thick of things, busily engaged if 
constructing about a mile of this 
kind of fence. Trees are fine to tack 
the wire to and they make splendid 
anchors for corner posts and are @ 
grand thing along the line of com 
struction when one comes to streams” 
ravines, gullies, etc. Moral: Wood 5; 
spare that tree along the line of 
future fence! Shall write again 
other subjects soon. Let us all is 
with the Rural World and contribute 
our best to its columns. Let us } 
from all the old contributors. 

GEORGE KAVANAGH. a 

Evening Shade, Mo., April 7th, 19th 














































































































JACKSON, MO., NOTES. 













Editor Rural World: As today 
a rainy day, will try to send a le 
to your good paper. We have - ; 
poth winter and spring in ADM 
Oat sowing was delayed, as ™ 
was rainy.. On the morning of” 
9th of April, there’ was frost, ice, a 
frozen ground. Not much 
made to date; fruit trees in bls 
fears are entertained for the sa 
of thejfruit crop. Wheat, grass 
rye fields look fine, Fat hogs are 
good price, above 8 cents per Ib. 

My sixty hens are laying 36 
daily. ‘Some of the high tariff pap 
were bemoaning the price of eggs ™ | 
Maren, saying the free trade ¢&e® 
from China had ruined the egg Mt 
ket for the American farmer, ie 
never knew eggs to be so low ™ 
years. I have kept a record for & 
past six! years. They were Mise 
in March, 1914, than any March © 
past six years—from 16 to 25 cem 
per dozen. They were lower, ts" 
the whole year through, in be 
than any year. July 14, 1908, & 
lowest, 11 cents per dozen. 80 # 
free trade China eggs do not hurt & 
egg market much. The Illinois ¥ 
dies did handsomely at the APE 
election; gave old John Barleyco® 
some hard knocks. After a week 
bad weather, today, Easter Sune 


the 12th inst., is a \fine day over 
W, 0. PEN} 



































































































Jackson, Missourf, 



















